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WILLCOX AND GIBBS SILENT SEWING MACHI 
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Easiest to learn, work, manage, and keep in order; 

Does the finest, strongest, most beautiful, most durable, and best 

Gives perfect satisfaction in every respect. 

Those who have once used it, are rarely satisfied with any other. 

Those who have experienced the worthlessness of cheap hand m } 
and the troublesomeness of two-thread machines, are contint 
changing for Tue Serext Sewino Micuine. It is the on 
ticable machine for family use, bei Wy the only one 80 simy 
made and reliable that it can be used by any one, wili 
generation without repair, and be always in order. 

Book (96 pages) free.—Machines carriage paid. 
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COUGHS, ASTHMA, and INCIPIENT CONSUMF 


ARE EFFECTUALLY CURED BY 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGE 
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Hoarseness, and other Affections of the Throat and Chest, In 
Consumetios, Astama, and Winrer Covcn they are unfailing. Being free f 
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in the production of Mcov.ous ENUNcIATION, 


TESTIMONIAL. 
Oxy Banx, Stearroxo-vron-Avow, Sraarronrp, May 7/ 
Dean Sre,—Having had a severe Cough this winter, I was advised to 
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pletely set me up, and must, thé refore . strongly recommend them as a certain c 
l réma n your most obedient Servant, 

To Mr. Keattne, 79, St. Paal'’s Uhburchyard, London. W. Honarys, J 

“renared and sold in Boxes, Is. 14d., and Tins, 2s. Ad., 4s. Gil , and 10s, 6d. each, by THOMAS 
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HUNTING IN THE WESTERN SHIRES. 


¢ Westward the course of hunting holds its way.’ 
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Pe ee 
‘Humida solstitia atque hiemes weather, and the absence of the 
orate serenas agricola !? saysourold traditional ice and snow with 
ally Virgil; and yet the general which the limner’s fancy has ever 
grumble of the Christmas press rejoiced to deck the frosty brow 
has been the openness of the of the good genius of the season. 
VOL, IV. B 
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sc Bt i seem to 
correspo 5 to the ide nities 
Mi LILIA i i mcu Ui peries Vil 4 


and Belgravia, now widely diffused 





over the length and brea 1 Ol 
nerry England—fast as express- 
trains could bear 


Harrow, Rugby, and Winchester, 


public schools and private, from 
ne si? r, the | 

‘ lal Ps ‘ 
ness Of the penencead pl \ Se 


ind from the keener cramming- 
shop of the more modern grinde1 
all, with a 1 


stinct with zest for the * sport ol 


kings and tl , e of war,’ and 
AlIngs an f in I ar, } 
>] ; +, +} ) 1 ‘ ] 
all eager to try the nags new 1d 
] las, 4 thin] 
O1ad Whicn they nave D« 1 LOINK 
} ‘ } r — 

ing about, reading about, and 
} +} t fort 

eamil t 1 the i rt 
night. Hard indeed were it that 


anticipations so bright, aspiratio1 
Oo tervent, hould be sacrificed 
to pictorial exigences 
unities; for perhaps the 
most unalloyed pleasure in hunt 
omg i. cnt 
ther third 
they have 


mounted a 


tional 


! 
ing 18 ieit DY DOYS 

and fourth seasons, u 
} ] ‘1 ’ } 
peen well ica, anu 
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initio on confidential animals, 
ae » the kn ledve 
which gave them a knowiedge Ol 


the power and capacity of th 


hunter they combine with. By 
this tume they have acquired s 
cient judgment and experience to 
be, if not ct lished | 


ished norsemen 


hounds—gifts 


fine 


nd riders to 
and acquiren 
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ts seldom attained 


the l ol yet 
] te enol t them m 
ter or t t nd 
ent selt- l t ) the 
own Line vit \ ting tl 
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or the canons olf the no S nce 
} ] , ; , ] ; 
erally; while, not to speak of 

} 
freshness of feeling, the onor 
ance, save in its ition, of 
blazeness; th m1 ty trom 


Cir 
the thousand and one things which 


mar hunting, the ama? igu 
kings ransom | c 

or ought to b ( 

well « LOSE >» wil 

racters and mal Stl 
t ) 1d I oO 


feel 1d know that of 
1, } ] 
1) l pe LleTes ( \ 


| Brac nh i2 oO y last 
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() ) (part « - rt mped 
1 , , 
and pscribea ) O iS 
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su ely I t \ } 
mus mas I SO 


suits him iar | I n tw 
a week 1 thir ( ches coid 

€ y that a few ¢ rauu Ff and 
] ~ 1 troy ] } 
siceping in ou ly S ics lla 


so soft that you can see the end 
of him in two miles; while, of 
these five strings to your 
one only is the honest and good 
ag your soul loves—the horse ‘ to 
whom,’ in the words 
‘naught comes amiss, gi 

well in that country and goes well 
in this,’ and hi 
fections 


WwW ho 


who from his pe: 
becomes a source of 
anxiety, as the others from thei 
manifold imperfections. Not t 

to feel so ‘chi y that a * Picl 
me up becomes 4 seur—so f 
tidious that a shad | 


in the pink, white, or brown of 


top, 2 wrinkie in ieg of the bo 
becomes a sé 

not q ‘d ] \¢ 

a kill-joy for that day 
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but with them, as th u I 
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the seven days’ war, we found 
hunting had had its head-quarters 
at Pardubitz for many a day. 

The parent tree which has pro- 
duced such offshoots must indeed 
be full of sap and vigour; and we 
think that, spite of panics and 
commercial crises, there never was 
a time when fox-hunting was better 
supported than at present; in proof 
whereof we would appeal to the 
fixture column in #el/’s Life and 
the Zimes, which shows stag-hunt- 
ing as declining rather, fox-hunting 
quite the reverse; while in the effi- 
cient y of the staff, in the matériel 
of the pack, the improvement in 
the last two has 
very great, and especially in the 
provinces. 

Few pageants give a grander 
notion of the wealth and splendour 
of England than a first-class meet 
in a first-class county. Take, for 
instance, as representative meets, 
that at Naas, after the Punches 
town reunion, for Ireland; the 
Cottesbrook meet, after the North 
ampton spring meeting, for Eng 
land. Look at the faultless ap- 
pointments of the master and the 
establishment ; then count, if you 
can, the long string of hunters and 
second horses spreading over the 
lawn; the seemingly endless files 
of carriages on the avenue; then 
multiply the total by 50/. for each 
horse, and this again by the num 
ber of fixtures, or even half the 
number, and you will 
idea of the capital expended in 
the ‘ plant’ alone, without 
ing the revenue which goes in hay, 
oats, and other equine comestibles 
the interest of which 
considered _ princely 
mediatised kinglet in 
‘Les Anglais s’amusent 
y our lively neigh- 
bours d’outre manch ind we 
confess that in things we 
do ‘take our pleasure’ soberly and 
sadly enough. Not so in hunting ; 


dec ades been 


have som 


| 
reckon 


a revenue, 
would be 
by many a 
Germany. 


tristement, say 


some 


atra cura seldom gets up behind 
the foxhunter, though we won't 
say that she may not get a chance 
sometimes, when he has a solitary 
ride of twenty or thirty miles home, 
a bad road, and a weary, pecking 
brute under him. 

Ever since the days when Frois- 
sart and De Comines wrote, we 
have been celebrated for the fas 
tuous magnificence we lavished on 
our tournaments and field-sports ; 
and the same taste 
lordly yet levelling pastime of fox 
hunting, the offspring of jousts and 
tournays. ‘The peopled glories of 
our Row are in some respects su! 
passed by the Bois, the Prater, and 
the Corso ° 


survives in the 


but the ‘dog meets’ of 
England are, as our Transatlanti 
cousins say, ‘ world-beaters.’ 

In some features of our national 
character we have been compared 
to the Romans, and not being a 
very artistic people by instinct, we 
love to apply to ourselves the splen- 
did apology of Virgil for his coun 
trymen : 

‘ Excudent alii melius spirantia signa 


Credo equidem ; vivos ducent de 


marmore vultus ; 


Tu regere imperio 0 yulos Rom ine 
I po} 
memento ; 
Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos 
} 


i 


He tibi erunt artes.’ 


It may be doubted very seriously 
if we have inherited their grand 
secrets of imperial rule 
rebellion in 
unsuccessful one 
unrestricted lati- 
concede to o 
, testify. But of the 
may say, ‘Romans, we’re all in our 
love to thee.’ We do 
Caligula, make prime ministers or 
our favourite 


as last 
successful 
the late 
and the 
1de Wwe 7 


century’s 


Ame¢ rica, 


ir colo- 
horse we 
not, with 
even secretaries Ol 
steeds (dignities, some severe critics 
say, occasionally awarded to more 
patient quadrupeds); but we put 
them on the highest pinnacle their 














Hunting in the 
nature will allow of: we do not 
gild their 
fortunes on their keep an 
outcome of this 


oats, but we |] 
] 
| 


ture; and the 
passion—for passion it is—is / 
hunting. 


We love dogs too, and tenderly, 
but not hounds—at least, not indi 
vidually ; and the days are fast 
passing away when thi me of 





studying the peculiarities ot even 
the fuglemen ; while in the shires 
‘spring captains’ show their love 
by riding at and on them too often. 
Both animals we have improved 
immensely in physique, but at the 
expense of some sterling qualities 

nose, voice, and 
Thanks to steeple-chasing, we ride 


constitution, 


better and harder than our for- 
bears. No doubt we kill more 
foxes; but have we improved in 


hunting as the wild animal under- 
stands it—as the wolf hunts the 
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pleasure, when you were not in 
the field with them, was a morning 
‘on the flags,’ criticising the legs 
ind feet of hounds, a long wand 
in your hand and a white overall on 
your back ; when, if the pleasure 
was Only simulated, its reality must 


be assumed. Nowadays few who 
hunt with a large pack take the 
trouble of learning the names or 





deer, the weasel the coney? Is it 
not rather becoming a lost art? 
Autres temps autres meurs. We 


can no more go back to Squire 
Western hunting his early fox 
with a few potwalloping boon 
companions, and drinking out his 
remaining hours of daylight, than 
we can resume the hoops and far 
thingales of our lady grandmothers, 
or go to parties in sedan-chairs 
with porters remarkable for their 
size and bad vocabularies. The 
natural sport of Fielding and Smol 
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lett is as different from the highly 
artificial hunting tableaux drawn 
by that fine artist Whyte Melville, 
as Acis and Galatea are from Wat 
teau’s courtly shepherds and shep- 
herdesses. The hunting field is ; 
reflex of our society. Wits and 
philosophers, und state 

men, 


and often the more serious business 


ynic S 
heir 


} ¢ _ : 
now ao tn cofieenousing, 


of life, on lawns and cross-road 

instead of at the ‘ Rainbow’ or the 

*‘ Cocoa-tree ? while the beaux may 

indulge their sartorial instin¢ 

a faultless costume, and ‘the nice 
] c } } ? ‘ 

conduct of a cioudedad cane - 

hic of that day—may be re] 


sented by the syml olism of your 
crop, the beari { of your spurs, 
the shade of your ‘ button 
And O, Belgravian and Mayfair 
mothers, who shudder to think that 
your and unlovely daug] 

ters should be profamed by th« 
jostling of those exaggerated types 
of beauty who do their spiriting so 
ungently on “ired ‘acks m the Row, 
iat a fair field is here presented, 
if your débutantes have but lithe- 
some fig and Wolmerhausen 
Talk of drawing-roonis ! 
is the grand seigneur half so 
crand, as, with his perfect-mannered 
horse, like himself, the incarnation 
of high-breeding sublimed by edu- 
cation, he pays his homage to the 
of the several carriages 


“E" 
noie 


} } 
LoVeLy 


w! 
ures 


imazones ! 


where 


oct upal ts 





or the house-party on the steps? 
Where ; the snob half so snol 

bish, the muff so muffish, the slang 
sporting-man so slangy, the Brum 
magem count so tigerish, as in 
t] Cl cible of the hunti field ? 
Costume, no doubt, like manners 
helps to make the man, and dan 
dyism within the limits of good 
taste has its charms; but give 1 

the man who can dispense with 


> supremely ; such 


1 man as an Irish farmer once 
] } ] +.)] . 
described to us when, talking of 
his landlord’s bear ng, he said, 
jedad, sir, if I saw his head 
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the spinny ; crack, 
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the more intent of tl 
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hind the covert. In 
by electricity, there 
movement (as the 
battle, ‘ comcurritur’ ) 
is doffed, and 
to a gate m a corner 
to lead into a ninet 
across the end 
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others did not, and none 
‘Wait in front always’ were the 
orders of an old colonial racing- 
man when the lads he had were 
raw, and pace was not well 
understood as at Newmarket ; | 
even there the ain’t 
bad. In the hunting-field it is 
worthy of auld or La 
Bruyére if you can only follow it; 
but to do so you must be prompt 
in decision. Have a han ly work- 
man under you, and then, in nine 
teen 
pace will not be necessary to live 
with hounds. 

But, regardless of the motto or 
parody which we prefixed to tl 
observations, 
away into 
Let now 
motto can ate tor 
tion. The have been ‘ said 
or sung’ by — and novelists of 
all calibres. he provi 
been onl to the 


saw 


SO 


advice always 


Rochefoue 


cases out of twen creat 


Cac 
wands red 


tions 


we have 
general 
wh 


cIsqulis 
us see at claims our 


vindik accepta- 


shires 


nees h: 


cold 


ive 


shade 


of neglect and silence partly, 
carent guia vate sacre, but more 
espec a ) because less accessible, 


and involving an hour or two more 
rail from town. Yet 
sport does seem to tend westward 
by natural laws. In France the 


somehow 


north-western departments take 
the lead; in America real sport 
can’t be said to commence till you 
have struck the western prairies 
about Fort Kearney, and get 
among the buffaloes. The scent- 
ing properties of the old pastures 
of Ireland are proverbial, and 
hunting in that country would be 
generally, as in a few places it is, 
first-class, were there only more 
ensemble among the _ different 
classes, and more capital. Be it 


the action of the Gulf-stream, or 
whatever cause, certain it is that 
for scent and freedom from frost 
the west has the best of it when 
compared with the eastern and 
midland counties. Passing 
however, the glories of f the 
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porley, the Poltimore, and the 
many packs of Devonshire, we 
think Gloucestershire eminently 
merits the dignity of the repre- 
sentative hunting-county of the 
west. First as toclimate. Lst ubi 
plus lepeant Aiemes. The doctors 
know that Clifton rivals Nice; 
and it is a fact that in severe 
winters you can hunt generally a 
day sooner and later in the Severn 


valley than elsewhere, even than 


in the higher latitudes of the 
county. Then, as a dairy county 
it has been celebrated ever since 
and long before Dr. Jenner made 
his grand discovery by general 
ising from its Phillises of the 
milk-pail, and as the land is too 
valuable to turn up, the hunting 
man of the twentieth century going 
from Cheltenham to Bristol will 
pronatny be cheered by the sam 
green pasture ‘ ither side Ol 
his carriage. These natural ad 
vantages, however, would avail but 


little had not hu 
lished as tl 


nting been estab- 
e sport of the county, 


and especially of the tenant farm- 
rs, for many a long day and year. 

It used to be extabl ished as a 
sound social maxim that it took 
three generations at least to make 


a gentleman; vous avons chang 
tout cela ; and a 
aristocracy has sprung 
mushroom growth on both sides 
of the Atlantic in this rapid age; 
but a ‘country,’ as a hunting-man 
understands the term, is, like the 
oak, of very growth, and is 
the product of infinite and con 


: 
shoddy and cotton 


up with a 


slow 


tinuous care, tact, and liberality 
on the part of owners and occu 
prers generally, particularly of the 


M.F.H.’s who hunt it. Farmers 
are said to be grumblers, and then 
wives, good helpmates, take 
their cue from theirlords. Think, 
then, of the generalship 
required to make them actually 
glory in the heroic spoliation of a 
hen-roost and the theft of a few 


as 


social 
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lambs, not to speak of fences and many of them on the spot, are far 
gates demolished! Then, besides beyond the average in quality as 
the larger woodlands, coverts of n ty —— and ‘form? while 
gorse and osier have to be dotted  f » produce of a single mare 
over the whole county at proper woul ye criticism in any horse 
intervals, and strictly preserved. show. The Berkeley vale is notori 
This no small item falls on the ously a good scenting country, and 
owners of the soil, and nobly have as, save in the case « few of tl 
they supplied the want. In addi more popular trysts, th re 
tion to these more material ele- sma nd manageabl pack 
ments, the mutual respect na generally has od tir ( t nd 
courtesy of all classes, the ev# once ‘gone away,’ jy may ride 
cordiale, and, if we may use the on their backs if you « t the 
term, the ‘brio which should feat is not so eas) he fences 
inimate a first-class hunting-cou1 large and varied rt most 
ty is only attained by g requiring hunte1 eri 
terchange of good office ( In t s the 
tone given by the leaders I obstacles are s t 
ciety, and by the promot f vord or two of 
each other’s interests in connectio1 rime was, we € 
with the furtherance of tl tle of 
mon sport. ‘Then come the aus the M G M 
liary considerations—distance from Now it | fectly drained by ry 
town, railways, provincial t ( che t . eighteer 
in the neighbourhood, market > a t wide, 1 0 5 I 
facilities for buying or hiring sn t the 
replace « isualties. I ont gies Phe 
In most of these respects, ; in latter h their 
proximity to London, Gloucester s, which hel] \ ler 
shire may rival most co t y; ( 
unsuccessfully rhe traditions of pect of the w tel the 
the historic houses of Beaufort and _ bigger ditcl yclept 
Berkeley are full of hunting-memo ‘rhe fe 
ries, and from time almost imme- _ their aby O 
morial the county from Glou No country rides mu hte 
to Bristol, and from Gloucester 01 pleasanter to s ver if y 
to Malmesbury, has been hunted have but d f ! 5 
by scions of both houses wit u the | I iré¢ y 
hberality which can hardly find may go at them every 
parallel in England, certainly i wh but woe betide y if 
no other land; without going into mounted o1 hifty hanging nag 
statistics we may state that th who dwells his fences Sma 
Beaufort hounds hunt five days a- matter if it were nothing but a wet 
week, with a ‘ bye’ generally, while jacket; but in some rhenes you 
the Berkeley fixtures are four. Two and your horse may ( till 
packs more perfectly appointed in your friends’ anxiety or eig] 
every respect it were hard to find _bouring farmer’s kindness sends 
in the most fastidious county team to pull you and your mount 
but each have their own marked it bodily Hence the rhene sare 
characteristics. If the Berkeley Leataed forward to with very dif- 
stalls do not contain as many ferent emotions in diverse breasts 
horses as the Beaufort, yet the but sport is pretty safe to be had 
‘establishment’ horses there, bred among them, for the withy beds 
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BREAKING A BUTTERFLY; 


BLANCHE ELLERSLIE’S 


‘GUY LIVINGSTONE,’ ETC. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


CHAPTER XXIII 
7 like it 


THE women certainly di 

when the programme for the day 
was propounded at breakfast. Thx 
ground to be driven lay nearly 
opposite the castle, on the other 
side of the loch, 
to be reached by the help of the 


and it was easily 


ponies sent round to await them 
on the farther shore. Neverthe 
less, Captain Irving elected to 
stay at home, declaring himself 
not equal even to that exertion. 


He had rather better health than 
the majority of his compeers ; but 
his ma/adive appearance was always 
a convenient 


excuse for laziness. 
The weather was perfect again, 
and before 


noon the guns, ‘ with 


the fair spirits, their ministers,’ 
were duly posted under stands 
built up of turf and heather [wo 
of the pairs were the same as yes- 


terday—Mrs. Ramsay under 
Alsager’s charge. 


‘It rather went against my con- 


was 


science to leave your father at 
home alone,’ Mark observed to 


his companion as he made a seat 
for her on a folded plaid, ‘ par 
ticularly after his good-nature last 
night. It’s not often you find a 
man of his age so willing to exert 
himself for other people’s pleasure. 
It was so perfectly evident, too, 
that there was no vanity about it.’ 

‘No, papa isn’t vain,’ Alice as- 
sented. Considering his habitual 


courtesy, it was odd that Mark 
still so persisted in ignoring her 


ENDING. 


share in the performance, and 
odder still that the omission did 
not seem to disappoint her in the 
least. ‘And he’s generally very 
good-natured, though rather in 
clined to be capricious. I have 
known him refuse to sing a note 
when most persons would have 
been glad of the occasion for dis 
play, and 
for commands. He was 
terested, too, last night, for he 
could S¢ arcely have reckoned on 


where ré quests passe d 


disir . 


his reward so soon I never 
asked him a question, I assure 
you; but I guessed by his face 
this morning that he had hi 
picquet before going tobed. Was 
I wrong ?’ 

‘Perfectly right. And perhaps 
you guessed, too, that he left off 
good winner ? 

‘No; my gifts don't go so far 


I have asked the question of his 
face often; it has seldom 
answered me. I am afraid he 
would not be less grateful to you 
—or whoever it was that made up 
his fartie—if he got up a loser 
It was you, I feel certain.’ 

‘Right again,’ Mark answered ; 
‘but why do you say afraid? | 
rather admire the evand seigneu? 
way of accepting bad luck, 
know.’ 

She smiled very sadly, and her 
head drooped a little. 

‘I have good 
*¢ afraid.” We are too poor to 
play the grand seigneur either at 
home or abroad. I'm not a bit 


very 


you 


reason to Say 
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ashamed of speaking frankly to 
you, Mr. Ramsay, though I sup 
pose I ought to be. I have no 
idea what stakes you were play 
ing for last night—nominal ones, 
I daresay. It always begin 
so.’ 

Her head drooped lower and 
lower. 

‘I don't ask you not to tempt 
him to play deep—I’m sure you 
wouldn't do that—but I do be 
seech you—O, so earnestly !—not 
to be tempted yourself. Can you 
promise me this? You can't ima 
gine what a rest it is to he down 
at night not in fear and 
bling ; and I did hope for th 
here.’ 

‘IT would promise a much harder 
thing, Mark answered, bending 
over her. ‘We only played for 
sovereigns last night: the stakes 
shall not be increased if I can 
help it; and I can help it, | 
feel sure. I always used to avoid 
high play under my own roof, 
even in the old days; and Captain 
Irving can't have much worse 
gambling sins to answer for thai 
I, though he may have mor 

Her face as she lifted it was 


l, though not 





grave still I 
‘There are very, very few like 
him. I would almost 


don't ask me why that he shoul 


lose as win heavily Gambling 
runs in the blood, like any other 
madness, I suppos« it ru 
ours assuredly If it had not |} 


for the law of entail, Drumow 


would have passed away from 
long, long ago Did y 
I id, or hear ol, that 


story of a man setting his wife’ 


honour on cast when 


no 
other stake left, and losi nd 
paying? Duncan fh 
this when he was in “ile in Hol 
land with Charles II., and add 


double murder to the sham 


’ 
The direct line ends with us; for 
my father has no child living b 
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me, so perhaps th 


I 
abated Let us dr 


1 


please. I’m so glad 


quite safe now both 


Drumour.’ 
‘Yes, you ar 


» Mark said ver 


} 
‘ 


theless there was si 


curse will be 
op the subject, 


ymething in his 


look that brought the colour out 
brightly on Alice’s « k, and sent 
her eyes c¢ rthwards again 

Neither, so lon as conver! 
was perm ble, s there le 

the other st l in that 
) where Mr Brancepeth sat 
with his loader—he t to 
his favourite Purdey’s tur 
nine scot w se garrulity W | 
mited to * Mark right,’ ‘ Mark left, 
or a gruff ‘Gude wark,’ after me 
culiarly creditable shot. 

La Re ne (alllar le id I 
cavalier were in great amity this 
morning, and were talking of old 
Marlshire ynfiden 
t ally. 

‘What an fool I ma of 
my ] the Col ¢ ynfessed witl 

pl isant frankr ind what 

nice example | t my young 
ter It must been great 
fun tor yo ll >W tchn t 4 
Do you r I € t 


; ad \ B 

n with tl t 
I e never lo 
nce without 


wit if rest \ 
1] 
a 
\ irom 
\ to ! ( 
' 
2 | wl I 
, : 2 
i) \ VW i 
} . } 
ad \ \ 
I nything 
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never allow that sun or cloud could 
possibly have interfered in any aim 
but their own—the nooning, in the 
shadow of a ‘ brindled rock’ within 
reach of the hill-spring that, where 
it soaks through the moss, makes 
russet emerald—the conquest over 
a wolfish appetite and the intense 


thirst, achieved with a view to 
straight powder thereafter—then 
the leisurely walk or ride that 


brings us home again, when the 
last pipe is flavoured by a com- 
fortable consciousness of having 


done to death a certain number 
of one’s fellow-creattres in the 
merciful fashion that leaves few 


halt or maimed. Looking back on 
such a day in after-time, from the 
midst of work or worry, are you 
not prone to murmur 


‘Quando ullum inveniem parem’ ? 


It is sufficient to say that the 
drive was voted the compietest 
success by everyone concerned 
therein, either as actor or specta 
tor; and that the whole party re- 
turned in great spirit to the castle, 
where they found the Solitary in a 
state of tranquil beatitude. 

‘I’m ashamed to say how much 
I’ve enjoyed myself,’ he said. ‘I 
like poking about old places above 
all things, and I haven’t exhausted 
Kenlis yet.’ 

Perhaps it was on this account 


that Irving needed so little press 
ing to prolong his visit. After 
dinner they had music, of course, 


of a more desultory kind than on 
the evening before ; and there was 
a good deal of confidential chat 
—people pairing off, much as they 
had done on the hill-side. Ex 
citement and unwonted 

acting on a delicate ftrame may 
fairly account for fatigue ; but, with 
all this given in, Blanche wonder 
ed, as she laid her head on her 
pillow that night, why she felt so 
very, very weary. 


exercise 


CHAPTER XXIV, 

Quite half a century back Mer 
vyne was a seaport of high credit 
and renown, month by month and 
year by year forging gradually ahead 
of her nvals in the colonial trade, 
and taking the wind out of their 
sails. Her merchants even then 
were noted for bold enterprise ; 
albeit rash adventurers were the 
exception rather than the rule, and 
gambling in stocks was no more in 
vogue there than French hazard. 

In those days there dwelt there 
a certain hard-working lawyer — 
James Welsted by name — with 
sufficient ability to keep together, 
without greatly adding to, the mo 
dest connection he had inherited 
from his father. His opinion car- 
ried some weight with it, even in 
matters not strictly professional ; 
chiefly because, if he erred, it was 
sure to be on the side of caution. 
In truth, if he had sometimes put 
the drag on wheels rolling to ruin, 
he had quite as often hindered 
rapid advance to fortune. Such 
being the nature of the man, it 
may be supposed that no little 
wonder prevailed in Mervyne when 
it was noised abroad that James 
Welsted had invested all his sav 
more than this, all the cash 
he could raise on credit—in the 
purchase of certain waste-lands 
lying along the farther shore of the 
estuary of the Mere. 

\ drearier looking estate could 
scarcely be imagined. ‘The hun- 
griest of cattle turned away from 
the rank, sour pasturage, and from 
the brackish pools. A feeble at 
tempt had been made at establish 
ing a rabbit-warren ; but even the 
hardy coney declined to colonise 
the wind-swept hil 


sweeter than 


ings 


locks, with naught 
bent-grass to satisfy 


his cravings. One or two small 
speculators had tried their hands 


at draining ; but, go as deep as they 
would, the ooze would soak through 
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nd poison the crop before it « l W 
sprout. The wiseacres shook tl 
eat 


: : 
neaads as they asked each o 


what ] mes Welsted « ild } were 


vynites rubbed t r $s, scarcel carry with it h tert 


believing in the wonders wrought ence, and theref 
Over against them; mucl the _ better ted to Jam 
idlers may have done when the ré rement Tho 
morning sun shone on the palacs neig] irly enoug 
built for Aladdin by the cunning ways, he never so ght 


architects of Jinnistan. mongst the « 


. : 
rhe wealth that thus flowed in might easily h 

to the lawyer’s coffers, if not abso fear of discourageme 

lutely colossal he drove no usurl rt nd stood si rup 


ous bargain with the dock com- from politics. After 
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there a « n years or more, h 
wife died, nd thenceforth hi 
habits were ly changed 


| 
completely 


He was one of those plain, prac- 


never gain 


tical people who 
f feelings, but 


very deep 


nevert 5, Tecover more LOW 


to! 
from a home-bk 
timentalists who establish a cl 
on 
ing their mourning-weeds. A strat 


our ym] thy by dint 


ger walk by the widowe1 
as he followed t cof t 
aisle WO ls y 
it the lo | ] lt 
two tog Lh hag 
of his « tenal n t 
been do to long wat 
quite a m I t el 
there were no tears in | h 
downcast eyes; | th ri 
his head or looked the world f 
in the fac« I His ¢ 
was scar y fourte so ther 
no abs rt yd 
society 

Before four years were 
Jame Welsted had done w 
duties tow irds his ne hl 
had written up his account w 
God. B les sorrow for his de 
wife, the old man’s | ! 
were troubled with misgiy 
to th I f ] s orph I res 
Of all the texts in Scripture I 
he wa simple, conscien S 
not a very earnest, Christ 
there were none that car 
thorough conviction to ] 
than those which touched on th 


snares en ompassin 
great riches. 
must be 


child's 


ol 
, 
worldly welfar 
chiefly erned. Fond as h 
was proud, too, in a cel 
tain fas 110n he did not 
his d: titious 
attract 
to 


ter 
RLILCI 


with ff 
mental] 


acknowl dged 


per 
Hi 


himself th 


sonal OI ns, 


the suitor who should seek Mary 


a ; 
Welsted without a single mer 


nary motive was not 


like ly te 


owned that it was for his 


invest 


; 


Butter fly ; or 


be found. His long legal experi 
ence had taught him to estim: 
pretty accurat ly the chances i 
happiness where, on 

least, the Marriage contract 


ene d 


rit. 


in a purely commer 





5] However, such of thi 
misgivings as he ] pt not entirely 
' 1 
to himself were conf nly 
nted Mary's cl 
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professional advocate Ol Wo! 
rights, simply be y 
present womanh »] 
the | yp rs re t ] el n 
female emancipation h pre 
so far already that it seems to me 
the best th ng we can do, in pre 
nce of these wise vir S$ a 
matrons, 1s to stand aside—proft 
ing neither counsel nor cha Ip 
ship till they are absolutely 
g ired of ind h ping that the 
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wherein he would slake his thirst. 
However, this particular Pactolus 


might have been traced to its 
fountain-head without aught being 
discovered to offend the most 
squeamish nostrils. Even in point 
of birth there was not much to 


quarrel with; Miss Welsted’s father, 
and grandfather to boot, were 
‘esquires by Act of Parliament,’ 
and her mother sprung, to say the 
least of it, from the haute bourgeoisi 

So at the advent of the new hei 
ess, there was such a stir amongst 
the aspirants and their patronesses 
as might have been seen in old 
times Amsterdam quays as 
some stately argosy dropped an 
chor, hailing from Indian 
Men who, in the days when Lady 
Mandrake had daughters on hand, 
had voted her evenings slow, and 
only lounged in there for a 
minutes as an act of penance or 
duty, took pains to make 
invitations sure, and never by any 
chance were engaged elsewhere. 
The dame herself was much 
shrewd and worldly-wise not to 
be sensible of the difference ; but 
it chafed her not a whit. Her 
own brood were comfortably set 


on 


oCds. 


lew 


thei 


too 


tled in their well-feathered nests, 
and she bore no malice to the 
Stranger for wearing more gor- 


geous plumage. She _ estimated 
the importance of her position 
aright, and made good use of 
it, you may be sure. ‘There is 


always a certain satisfaction in 
being courted, be the proxy evel 
so palpable. 

In the course of her first season 
Miss Welsted with 
three distinct offers, one of which 
seemed perfectly unexceptionable 
all three were declined quite 
decisively as was consistent with 
courtesy. There was a good deal 
of republicanism in this young 
persons composition; and for 
aristocrats, as a had 
small veneration or liking, though, 


was credited 


class, she 
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socially speaking, she found them 


easier to get on with than the 
scions of the pluto racy. But 
partner for a cotillen, and part 


ner for life, are two very different 
She had no mind to 
great family, where 


things. 
enter a she 
might expect such 
a poor, proud German princeling 


} 
a weicome as 


might accord to some potent He- 
brew financier. not fancy 
that the faults of her and 
face could be amended by the 


She did 


figure 


wearing of a coronet or peeress’ 


robes, and she thought there 
were better investments than con 
tingent reversions ever so bril 
liant and proximate If it must 
needs be a question of barter, she 
was resolved at least to have her 


money’s worth in the ample fulfil 


ment of her own fancy More 


over, by receiving nothing while 
she bestowed all, she had at least 
a chance of securing gratitude, 
even if she failed in winning 
lov e. 


stanch 


Lady Mandrake 


Conservative in her ways 
had little sympathy with such 
Radical notions; but, even if she 


had not been content to prolong 


her own pleasant responsibility, 
she was too discreet to urge her 
charge into matrimony generally, 
much less to compromise herself 
by advocating any special suitor’s 
claims. But dark and overcast 
waxed the brow of the august 
matron when, early in their second 
season, she discovered hat her 
heiress was no longer fancy-free, 


and guessed where the preference 
had fallen. 

Miss Welsted was intensely fond 
of vocal and amongst her 
physical defects a weak, intractable 
organ the she regretted 
most. Just before leaving town 
in the previous summer, she heard 
Horace Kendall's for the 
first time. It seemed to her that 
she had never listened to its equal. 


music, 


was one 


voice 
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Many others sang that n ght 
he, not again—but Mary Welsted 
went home with certain idences 


floating in her ears which haunted 


them long and often afterw rds— 
cadences of that wonderful lo 
song, all the more l il 
cause there mingle in it so many 
not ofad rg I \ ol 





if fancy <¢ i tly ( 
gratine sul htway forget nd 
take p ew one \ ) n 
the t I 1 vy t | t 
one purpose st y be ( 

the becoming W 


{ y \ ¢ in 
Now, it might ! \ 
been Ipposee if lurtne ( 


quaintance with Hor ( K 
would have been the | 
cure for the distemper of her 


fancy The stag trick d 
mannerisms that might dazzle 

romantic schoolgirl ought irely 
never to have beguiled pl com- 


mon sense like Mary Welst 
There were his voice and face, to 


be sure: yet one would have 


thought that s ymethu more than 
mere attraction of eye and « 
would have been ne ded to « 
thrall such a character a el 
But the fancies of en ro 
minded women re not to 
measured by any rul t 


be the rule of contraries. Day 
day the pret rence 
for the penniless a 
such she knew Kendall 
waxed stronger; nor was sh 
ful to conceal it. Whilst the 
son was yet young, others be 
riernan guessed that the ‘Welsted 
Cup was not now such an open 
race,’ and the attendances at Lady 
Mandrake’s evenings fell off } 
ceptibly. 


Ihe strangest thing of all was, 


tl Kei l ell lar 

nik l oT { gemess 
to profit by his’vantage-ground. His 
wildest dreams of ambition could 


carcely ] ve I fil richer 


{ ‘\ 1Sseel I ng 
vit l pe | e, more 
r, to whi n worthier ten 

{ I i wel kn wn to 
\ ed to pluck 


sed him to 

r UI t the old 

V ref fe fuil tu 

ith fter all? 

Self nd treachero und cruel 


I was, per han e, 


I I Provencal | lood 
\déle Deshon’s son 


sitate betwixt such 


| ty | rger hands 
t Loams 3s More 
I _ ter scale there 


ractions of title 
cestry ways so tempt 
ing to the basely born. So, fora 
while, the balance swayed almost 
y < nly. 
Miss Welsted was as well aware 
of the state of things as 1 Ken- 
dall had confessed it in so many 


words. Matters had not yet come 
) ich a pass betwixt them, that 
his tions, or 


ve any outward sign of 


discontent But because 
5] ed i \ ave ed even the 
mention of r rival’s name, it 


not to be pposed that, either 
waking or sleeping, she ignored 
ers existence, OI hated 

r a whit less bitterly Kendall 

\ know, forced to be 

very guarded in his bearing to 
wards Nina Marston; but Mary 
Welsted, shortsighted as she was, 
iw many things to which the 
world in general was blind; and 
oiten, as she drove homewards 
through the night by the side of 
her dozing chaperon, angry tears 
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wetted, without cooling, her ach- 
ing eyes. 

The heiress, as you will per- 
ceive, held undeniably strong cards, 
but not absolutely a game-hand, 
unless properly led up to. Such 
aid was rendered from an unex- 
pected quarter, and quite unde- 
signedly Lord Daventry—his eld- 
est son being yet of tender years 
—concerned himself not with the 
‘good things’ of the marriage - 
market, and ‘perhaps had not so 
much as heard of Miss Welsted’s 
name. If he had been a paid 
agent, he could not have forward- 
ed her purposes more effectually 
than he did on a certain morning 
whereof mention has been made 
al ove. 

A brave man who, either from 
force of circumstances or consci- 
ousness of being fearfully in the 
wrong, has endured insult with- 
out resenting it, may, when the 
first bitterness is past, bear no 
malice to his adversary; but very 
seldom since the world began has 
a coward forgiven the man that 
wrought him dishonour, or even 
those who indirectly had art or 
part therein. Therefore you may 
judge in what frame of mind Ken- 
dall left Kensington Gardens after 
his interview with Nina’s father. 
All that day and evening, though 
he went into society as usual, he 
brooded over it till he came to 
look on everyone bearing the name 
of Marston as his natural enemy. 
It was with no gentler feeling that 
he tore open a note brought by 
the next morning’s post; neither 
did his heart soften a whit as he 
read. Thus it ran: 

‘I ought to believe that these are 
the last words I shall ever write to 
you: yet I cannot believe it. They 
must be the last for a long, long time 
to come, for I have promised. Tt is 
no use struggling now: perhaps 
some day I shall not be utterly help- 
less ; and then, if you still care, you 
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shall see. You would not look up 
as I passed this morning. Even if 
papa spoke harshly—it would not 
be like him if he did—you cannot 
possibly be angry with me. That 
would be too hard. I don't think 
you ever guessed—perhaps it is as 
well you never should guess now— 
how much I cared for you. 

‘Ido so wish I could make you 
believe that, till I know for certain 
that you have quite given me up, I 
shall never do or say a single thing 
you need mind. It is very foolish ; 
but I can’t help hoping still that, if 
we were both patient and true, we 
might win the battle yet. At least, 
I mean to try ; and will you not try 
too? You must not speak to me 
if we meet, and you must not an- 
swer this: it might make more mis- 
chief. Nothing that you can write 
would make me trust you more tho- 
roughly than I do; and I would 
not fetter you with any promises, 
even if I could. My fetter has 
brought bad luck enough already. I 
send you back the key. Don’t throw 
the poor thing away, though it got 
us into this scrape; but look at it 
whenever you want to be reminded 
of me. And now, good-bye,dear. I 
pray—so earnestly—that God will 
make and keep you happy, even if I 
never hear you say * Nina” again. 

He unlocked the armlet at once, 
and flung it from him with a coarse 
laugh, very unlike that soft, sub- 
dued one with which society was 
familiar. 

‘ “Patient and true !”—that’s a 
modest suggestion. So I am to 
live a sort of anchorite’s life for 
the next four years, on the off- 
chance of her people’s changing 
their mind, or of her being in the 
same when she comes to be her 
own mistress. Jas si dite, made- 
moiselle! We have had enough of 
child’s play and sentimentality. I 
have a much better game to play, 
and I'll play it out in earnest now, 
by G—? 
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Every word in that letter was 
natural, and came straight from 
the heart; yet every word in it 
was penned with infinite care, in 
the earnest hope that it would 
plead for the writer in the after- 
time, when Gwendoline Marston 
and Horace Kendall must before 
the world be strangers. Did it 
deserve to fare better? For my- 
self, I do not care to answer that 
question. If damsels of high de- 
gree will derogate beyond reason- 
able limits, perhaps it is as well 
they should be schooled somewhat 
sharply. 

Years ago I remember assisting 
at an agricultural meeting in the 
Weald, which, afterthe serious toast- 
business had been got through, re- 
solved itself into a kind of harmo- 
nic meeting. Late in the even- 
ing a big bass-voiced farmer ob- 
liged the company with a song that 
was evidently a special favourite. 
Only the first out of some two- 
score verses abides in my me- 
mory : 


‘Come, listen all unto my tale, 
And I’]] tell ye how it began: 
It’s all along of a lady fair 
That loved her serving-man.’ 


In point of tune it was a very 
dolorous ditty; but the description 
of the domestic felicity ensuing on 
the condescension of the person of 
quality was cheerful in the extreme. 
The stalwart Kentishmen smote on 
the board till the goblets jingled 
again—applauding, as it seemed, 
the sentiment no less than the 
melody ; but if, the next morning, 
it had been noised abroad that the 
daughter of a neighbouring squire 
had eloped with her father’s bailiff, 
I believe every man there present 
would have wagged his head dis- 
approvingly, prophesying all man- 
ner of evil concerning the delin- 
quents. The wedding - garment 
made up of diverse fabrics, even if 
it be becoming, is seldom lasting 


—ay, though the cloth-of-gold be 
worn by so gracious a lady as the 
Duchess Mary, and the cloth-of- 
frieze by so proper a gallant as 
Charles Brandon. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


‘Not wish to believe you? 
Why, I would give halt I am 
worth—more than that—half my 
life—to believe 

Mary Welsted spoke these words 
with a passion quite foreign to 
her steady, well-regulated temper. 
What had so moved her you shall 
hear. 

Since Horace Kendall resolved 
within himself to put aside ‘ child’s- 
play, and to follow up in earn- 
est the better thing, he had shown 
no lack of either tact or energy. 
Not that there was any great need 
of either. Mary Welsted was one 
of those downnght women whose 
likes and dislikes are not easy to 
be misinterpreted, and who, how- 
ever humble in other matters, are 
apt occasionally to usurp royal 
privileges, by doing more than 
the passive share of courtship. 
She preferred Horace Kendall to 
all the world, and was not a whit 
loth that all the world—including, 
of course, the object of her pre- 
ference—should be made aware 
of the fact. Whether that prefer- 
ence was wise or no, was quite 
another matter. She may possibly 
have asked herself that question 
more than once; but for some 
time past she had ceased to dis- 
cuss it with herself, much less with 
others. 

It is not to be supposed that a 
model chaferon like Lady Man- 
drake would approve, or even 
connive at, such a dereliction in 
social duty as she was now com- 
pelled to witness almost daily. 
Neither did the august matron 
confine her protest to dumb-show, 
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but, on one occasion, spoke her 
mind pretty plainly. 

‘I am not thinking of money, 
my dear. Ifyou had decided on 
marrying poor HugoClermont, who 
is criblé de dettes, and never can 
have more than three hundred a- 
year of his own, I should not 
have been surprised ; for you can 
perfectly well afford it, and you 
would have gained something like 
a Position’ (it was quite a treat to 
hear Lady. Mandrake enunciate 
this word), ‘at all events. There 
is no need to look into Burke to 
find out who the Clermonts are. 
But here—good gracious !—what 
do you, what does anyone, know 
about Mr. Kendall, except that 
he is a clerk in the Rescript Office, 
with a fine voice, and a present- 
able face? Is that all you look 
for in a husband? I wonder you 
don’t choose Fiorelli from the Me- 
sopotamian. His singing is infi- 
nitely better than the other's, and 
he’s much better looking, to my 
mind,’ 

Miss Welsted flushed angrily ; 
yet she chose to answer only the 
first part of the diatribe. 

‘There is no accounting for 
taste, of course ; but I wonder you 
could not suggest somebody more 
attractive than Hugo Clermont— 
a creature with a head like a 
barber’s block, and not five ideas 
inside it.’ 

‘I don’t know how many ideas 
he may have,’ the elder lady re- 
torted; ‘but he expresses them 
like a gentleman, at all events, 
and that is more than can be said 
of Mr. Kendall. His affectations 
are the most palpable counterfeits ; 
it quite fidgets me to watch him 
sometimes.’ 

‘I never denied that Mr. Cler- 
mont was a gentleman,’ the other 
remarked: ‘I never supposed a 
cousin of yours could be any- 
thing else. Perhaps it is my fault 
that we can’t get on together. It 
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is only quite lately that I have 
mixed in good society, remem- 
ber. I daresay Mr. Kendall’s man- 
ner is not perfect; but it does 
not shock or fidget me. It is 
very true that we know nothing 
about his family, and perhaps 
Burke knows nothing either. Well, 
if I marry him, there will be no 
one to patronise me; that’s one 
comfort, and not a small one 
either.’ 

Lady Mandrake drew herself up 
majestically. She was a just and 
upright person in the main, though 
somewhat of a schemer, and 
throughout this affair had certainly 
been innocent of nepotism. 

‘I think you will regret that 
taunt about my cousin when you 
are cooler, Miss Welsted; I have 
scarcely deserved it. I spoke 
according to my own ideas of 
duty. They are old-fashioned, 
perhaps; but I am not likely to 
change them. I did not pretend 
to any authority over you. I am 
not your guardian, and you are 
only under my charge so long as 
it suits your pleasure. I ought to 
apologise for having spoken to 
you as if you were my own 
daughter.’ 

Mary Welsted’s temper, although 
sufficiently obstinate, was not ran- 
corous. When she felt herself in 
the wrong, she was ready enough 
to confess it. 

*I am sorry already, Lady Man- 
drake,’ she said bluntly, ‘and of 
course it's I who ought to apolo- 
gise. You have been only too 
kind to me all along, and I am 
not going to quarrel with you for 
telling me I am a fool. I daresay 
I am; but [ can’t help it. Isn’t 
there a Fools’ Paradise somewhere 
or other? Perhaps they will let 
us in there; and you will come 
and see us sometimes, I know, 
though you do look so grumpy 
about it. And now you are going 
to give me a kiss and make it up.’ 
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The elder dame did not put 
back the olive-branch or refuse 
the salute; but, whilst she bestowed 
it, she grumbled something under 
her breath about such infatuation 
being perfectly sinful. 

‘Well, the sin must rest on my 
own shoulders,’ Mary Welsted said 
with a laugh, ‘and they can bear 
it.’ 

As she spoke she glanced, with 
a kind of quaint humour, at the 
reflection of her own substantial 
person in the mirror hard by. 

Thus the course of courtship ran 
on smoothly enough—so smoothly 
that Horace Kendall, with all his 
fatuity, was sometimes surprised 
with the progress he made. It 
was strange certainly that the 
set speeches, which even in the 
ears of such a romantic child 
as Nina Marston, did not always 
ring true, should pass current 
with one whose sound common 
sense verged on strong-minded- 
ness. Nor, in very deed, was 
Miss Welsted always, or even 
often, imposed upon. She drank 
the poison—drank it greedily too 
—knowing it to be poison all the 
while. It was the old story of 
the opium-eater repeating itself, as 
it will do, to the end of Time. 
The warning of all the doctors in 
Christendom cannot open the 
victim’s eyes more thoroughly than 
they are opened already to the 
properties of the fatal herb. He 
knows better than you can tell 
him what a price must be paid 
for each delicious dream ; and yet 
it would be easier to keep the 
wounded hart away from the 
water-brook than to teach him to 
refrain. Nevertheless, the heiress 
was not so entirely given up to her 
own devices but that she hesitated 
a little when she had to answer to 
a direct question ‘ Yea’ or ‘ Nay;’ 
and when Mr. Kendall became 
plaintive about her not wishing to 
believe in the disinterestedness of 
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his attachment, it was with a bit- 
terness savouring of self-contempt 
that she spoke the words set down 
at the commencement of this 
chapter. 

Kendall was not really much 
discouraged by this reply; but if 
his aspirations had been crushed 
decisively, his tone and manner 
could not have been more tenderly 
reproachful. 

‘Is it so impossible, then, for 
a poor man to be honest? Will 
you judge only as the world judges ? 
I thought—I hoped—you would 
judge differently. Surely it was 
cruel not to have spared one this.’ 

‘There is no cruelty in the 

case,’ she retorted in her abrupt 
way ; ‘on my side, at least, there 
have been no false pretences. To 
the question you asked me just 
now I answer “ Yes.” Wait, don’t 
come any nearer yet. Having said 
so much, I say again that I would 
give half my life to feel quite sure 
that if I had been portionless— 
ay, or not richer than Gwendo- 
line Marston—I should have heard 
you speak as you have spoken to- 
day.’ 
In the flush of success Kendall 
had risen to his feet, with the 
evident intention of enacting all 
the forms of gratitude suitable to 
the circumstances; but that im- 
pulse was checked, as you per- 
ceive, and as he stood still at a 
respectful distance from his affi- 
anced, his demeanour was scarcely 
that of a triumphant lover. 

‘So you will half trust me in 
spite of worldly wisdom, Mary?’ 
(A slight pause made the word 
fall allthe more musically.) ‘ Whole 
trust will come in time, I know; 
and I will be patient till it does 
come. I am glad you mention- 
ed that name; for if you have 
a shadow of suspicion in that 
quarter henceforth it will be your 
own fault, not mine. I don’t 
deny that I have admired Lady 
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Gwendoline; but I declare, on 
my honour, that I ceased to think 
of her before I ever thought hope- 
fully of winning you.’ 

A dignified disclaimer, was it 
not, to be uttered by the lips of 
Adéle Deshon’s son? Very rarely, 
be. sure, does even a sensible 
woman see any outrageous ab- 
surdity in the self-assertion of the 
man she loves, when it is made 
at the expense of her own sex. 
-Conquests for which Edwin would 
not gain credit with the most 
simple-minded of his club in- 
timates he may parade before 
Angelina, in the comfortable as- 
surance not only of their being 
implicitly believed, but of their 
being retailed afterwards, under 
the strictest seal of secrecy, to 
Angelina’s select circle. And the 
odd part of it is, that it is not only 
the lady-paramount of Edwin's 
affections who is thus jealous of 
his amative renown. Araminta, 
whom everybody said he jilted so 
infamously, when she has finished 
bewailing her virginity, or widow- 
hood, as the case may be, seems 
equally anxious to prove that his 
fascinations have been fatal to 
others besides her hapless self, 
and will resent incredulity quite 
as fiercely. 

Her suitor’s sultanesque ose 
did not strike Mary Welsted as 
ridiculous. On the contrary, she 
felt more satisfied than she had 
hitherto done that he was speak- 
ing truth ; and so perhaps he was, 
or just so much of it as the Father 
of Lies would choose for the sea- 
soning of his subtlest falsehood. 
Kendall was indeed definitely 
severed from Nina Marston before 
he seriously urged his suit to her 
rival. How the severance was 
effected was, of course, beside the 
question. 

‘Ceased to think of her’? 

Why, even whilst he was gazing 
into the dull, unexpressive orbs, 


that after his most rapturous ti- 
rades scarcely brightened, he re- 
membered what a light and lustre 
used to fill the superb Spanish 
eyes; and even while he spoke 
of trust and patience, he remem- 
bered who wrote so lately, ‘Only 
be patient and true.’ 

Though she had fair intuitive 
powers, Miss Welsted guessed at 
not one syllable of all this. And 
though the misgiving that she was 
acting unwisely had not vanished 
entirely, she had perhaps never 
felt so happy in her life as when 
she stretched forth her hand to 
her lover as he finished speaking. 

It was a honest workaday hand, 
sufficiently white, but without any 
pretensions to elegance, and 
scarcely to be compressed into li- 
beral ‘sevens.’ These defects had 
never been so palpable to Horace 
as when he stooped and pressed 
the massive fingers to his lips ; but 
he executed himself bravely, and 
held them there quite as long as 
was becoming. Nor was he less 
successful in the achievement of 
the betrothal embrace, which 
shortly afterwards ensued. Never- 
theless, when Miss Welsted hinted 
that she would prefer being left 
alone, he accepted his dismissal 
very patiently, on the condition 
of their meeting later in the even- 
ing; and if you had crossed him 
on his way homeward, you would 
scarcely have guessed that you 
looked on the winner of the great 
prize in that season’s lottery. 

The potent seniors who on sum- 
mer afternoons congregate in a 
special window of the Sanctorium 
are not prone to indulge in idle 
gossip. The subjects there are 
for the most part such as are 
likely to interest, on political or 
other grounds, men holding a 
stake in the country. The scan- 
dal and chit-chat of the hour they 
leave to the smoking- and billiard- 
rooms, where is found the lighter- 
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minded leaven of this august so- 
ciety. Nevertheless, on the follow- 
ing day, the Welsted engagement 
was fully discussed at this conclave, 
and Lord Nithsdale thought the 
news of sufficient importance to 
warrant an inroad into his wife’s 
dressing-room before dinner. 

‘We need not have been 
anxious about Nina after all,’ he 
observed; ‘ Mr. Kendall had much 
more substantial objects in view, 
it seems, than a foolish flirtation.’ 

The Lady Rose bit her lips, as 
if the intelligence only half-pleased 
her. 

‘More substantial, certainly, in 
every way. Well, some people’s 
luck is quite provoking; I have 
no patience with it.’ 

Lord Nithsdale smiled gravely. 
Not particularly keen-sighted in 
ordinary matters, he had begun 
already to interpret his wife’s 
thoughts very accurately. 

‘So you had designs on the 
heiress for one of your /rofégés, 
Rosie? I am sorry you are dis- 
appointed; but it almost serves 
you right. You should leave 
match-making to older and wiser 
heads.’ 

The Countess could not deny 
the imputation. She had never 
yet mentioned the scheme to the 
person chiefly interested therein: 
but she had certainly speculated 
as to Avenel’s chances of suc- 
cess, if he could be induced to 
lay serious siege to the heiress. 
It was so pleasant to fancy Regy 
a millionaire, and with such a 
perfect temper he was sure to 
make any woman happy. She 
had laid quite a train of combi- 
nations for bringing them together, 
and here were all these ingenious 
schemes shivered as hopelessly as 
Alnaschar’s glass, 

‘Never mind what I meant,’ 
she said rather impatiently. ‘If I 
am disappointed, I daresay I am 
not the only one. I suppose one 


ought to pity poor Miss Welsted ; 
but I have no compassion to spare 
for people I hardly know. I 
wonder what Nina will say to it. 
I have not heard her mention his 
name lately, and I fancy they have 
very seldom met. I am to take 
her to the Martindales’ ball to- 
night. Mamma is still nursing 
her cold.’ 

The season was thinning out; 
but the Martindales’ entertainment 
was always crowded. Their rooms 
were perfect for dancing, and their 
suppers something to eat, and not 
to dream of afterwards. The drive 
thither from Carrington-crescent, 
where Lady Nithsdale picked up 
her sister, was a very short one. 
Nevertheless, the Countess found 
time to say: 

‘Have you heard the last piece 
of news, Nina? Miss Welsted, 
the great heiress, you know, is 
engaged at last.’ 

‘Engaged? Not to Regy Avenel 
by any chance?’ the other asked 
in the listless way that had come 
over her of late. 

‘No such luck,’ the Countess 
retorted pettishly. ‘As papa 
would say, a rank outsider, who 
ought never to have been in the 
race. There, you would never 
guess. It’s your friend—not mine, 
thank goodness !— Mr. Kendall.’ 

Rose Nithsdale was the tender- 
est-hearted creature breathing. She 
would not willingly have dealt to 
her bitterest enemy such a stab as 
she now dealt to her pet sister; 
but she was utterly in the dark, 
you must remember, as to the 
state of Nina’s feelings, and had 
no reason to suspect that she 
touched anything more sensitive 
than a foolish fancy, cured long 
ago. 

Nina Marston reared herself 
out of the corner where she leant, 
and sat for a few seconds quite 
apart without speaking. Then she 
said in a slow, measured voice, 
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like a child repeating a lesson 
painfully learned by rote : 

‘ Horace—Kendall—and this is 
true ? 

‘ Perfectly true,’ Lady Nithsdale 
returned indifferently. ‘Hugh 
brought it from the Sanctorium 
this afternoon, and they don’t deal 
in canards there. A curious piece 
of luck, isn’t it? But you needn’t 
look so thunderstricken.’ 

A lamp flashed in just then on 
Nina’s wide fixed eyes, and at the 
same instant there flashed across 
Lady Nithsdale’s mind a vague 
suspicion of the truth—a suspicion 
which, had it come a little sooner, 
would have made her bite her 
tongue through rather than speak 
so carelessly. 

One word in the last sentence 
was not so ill-chosen, after all. 
Walking along the conventional 
paths of society, with no Asmo- 
dean advantages, we may be re- 
minded now and then of poor 
Duchess May, when 


‘ She stood up in bitter case, 
With a pale and steadfast face, 
Toll slowly. 
Like a statue thunderstrook, 
That, though shivered, seems to look 
Right against the thunderplace.’ 


But before Lady Nithsdale could 
put either pity or penitence into 
words, Nina sunk back into her 
corner again, closing her eyes. 

‘We shall see them to-night, I 
suppose ?’ she said quite quietly. 

And then Lady Nithsdale knew 
that, whatever sorrow might be 
lying at her little sister’s heart, 
there was no fear that the world 
would be made ware of it. She 
did not answer the half-question ; 
but her hand somehow stole into 
Nina’s, and the girl held it fast as 
one who, even with some such 
help, can scarcely master a pa- 
roxysm of pain. She was holding 
it so still, when their carriage 
stopped at the Martindales’ door. 


As she followed her sister up 
the staircase, she overheard a whis- 
per, ‘ Looks wonderfully handsome 
to-night.’ She knew perfectly well 
for whom the remark was meant, 
and smiled a saucy smile, and 
lifted her haughty little head like a 
thorough Marston. We all know 
their motto—‘ Point faillir. 

As the sisters passed through 
the first door they came upon 
Avenel, who was evidently waiting 
for them, 

‘You are engaged to me for the 
next waltz, Nina, remember,’ he 
said. 

The girl understood him quite 
well, and, as she took his arm, 
looked up into his face gratefully ; 
and Lady Nithsdale did so partly, 
at least; for she did not feel sur- 
prised, much less vexed, at what, 
under any other circumstances, she 
would have considered a breach 
of allegiance. 

‘Are—are they here? Nina 
asked almost inaudibly, when they 
had made some way through the 
throng. 

‘ Yes,’ he answered. And so they 
moved on slowly and silently till 
they came over against a group in 
the second saloon, at which many 
glances had already been levelled. 

By virtue of seniority, Lady 
Mandrake was the chief personage 
therein. The aspect of the worthy 
dame was decidedly lowering. She 
sate there upright and grim, with 
the air of one determined to carry 
out to the letter a certain duty 
without dissembling a distaste for 
it. Close to her stood Horace 
Kendall, who had scarcely yet 
learned to bear himself quite as 
becomes an accepted suitor. He 
had answered several congratula- 
tions—for the engagement was 
now publicly announced—cleverly 
enough. Nevertheless, he seemed 
nervous and ill at ease, and ever 
andanon glanced over his shoulder, 
as if he expected something or 
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somebody to appear. Last, though 
certainly not least, of the trio was 
Miss Welsted herself. Even a 
partial friend must have allowed 
that the heiress was not looking 
her best that evening. The last 
few days had been full of excite- 
ment, and excitement on sanguine 
complexions like hers tells very 
unbecomingly. Somehow, too, her 
dress — brilliant azure, trimmed 
with lace—rather seemed to en- 
hance than to tone down this 
effect. 

‘I can’t look at her without 
humming “The Red, White, and 
Blue,”’ Harry Jekyl observed. And 
truly the parallel, though malicious, 
was not inapt. 

Seeing her chaperon execute a 
salute @ fa Commandeur—Lady 
Mandrake on this especial even- 
ing was chary of even such stony 
civilities—Miss Welsted looked up 
to see who was thus favoured, 
and so her eyes and Gwendoline 
Marston’s met. The heiress was 
as self-possessed and self-reliant a 
person as you could easily find; 
but she certainly was not equal to 
this occasion. She read tho- 
roughly well the meaning of the 
satiric glance that roved all over 
her own expansive figure, and she 
knew quite well that the com- 
parison was not drawn by herself 
alone betwixt those uncouth con- 
tours and the other's lithesome 
grace. Had she been on speak- 
ing terms with her rival, her posi- 
tion would have been less em- 
barrassing. Anything, in fact, 
would have been better than sit- 
ting there helplessly, conscious of 
growing hotter and redder every 
instant. 

A disinterested bystander might 
have been provoked if he could 
have detected the passion work- 
ing then within those two wo- 
men—each of them in her own 
way worthy of honest love—and 
have realised for whose sake such 
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passion was stirred. Neverthe- 
less, there was nothing strange in 
this. All who have read Xing 
Lear of course will remember 
how the peace and honour of two 
royal houses were wofully wrecked, 
only that the false, fair-faced bas- 
tard might be able to boast as he 
lay a-dying— 


¢Yet Edmund was beloved.’ 


Kendall’s attention had been 
called off for a moment; but 
turning his head as a person to 
whom he had been speaking 
passed on, he saw the disturbance 
on the face of his betrothed and—_ 
its cause. ‘To say that he was put 
to confusion very faintly expresses 
Horace’s state of mind. His cun- 
ning, or tact, if you like to call it 
so, could carry him through any 
small dilemma; but it was quite 
unequal to any emergency like 
this. He was quick-witted enough 
to comprehend the significance of 
Nina’s appearance, leaning on the 
arm of the man who had so lately 
put him to open shame, and to 
feel that there could no longer be 
peace, or even a hollow truce, 
between himself and Lord Da- 
ventry’s daughter. Moreover, he 
saw that Avenel was well aware 
of his embarrassment, and relished 
it keenly. A desperate impulse, 
that he could not afterwards ac- 
count for, prompted him to take 
a step forward, half stretching out 
his hand. A faint smile showed 
that the gesture was not lost on 
Lady Gwendoline Marston: then, 
with a slight bend of her slender 
neck, she glided away through an 
opening in the throng. 

No cut direct could have been 
half so galling as that cold, quiet 
farewell; and yet farewells less 
bitter have been spoken on the 
decks of outward-bound ships by 
those who could never hope to 
meet again on earth; ay, and on 
deathbeds, by those who, unless 
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the mercy of Heaven be boundless, 
could scarcely hope to meet again 
in eternity ! 

‘You are a trump, Nina! 
Avenel muttered; ‘you did that 
superbly.’ 

She glanced up at him with the 
prettiest disdain. 

‘Did you think I was going to 
scream, or faint, or amuse all these 
people with a scene? Merd/ 
Did you not tell me not so long 
ago that I was too young for stage 
tricks? I think I am too young 
to wear willow either, even if 
wreaths were not out of fashion. 
Didn’t they look happy? But if 
happiness makes one look so hot 
and red, I think I should prefer 
a little mild melancholy. I don’t 
wonder quite so much now that 
Rosie found you intractable. Ah, 
you needn’t look unconscious; I 
know what has been her pet scheme 
lately. She certainly és over- 
whelming ! 

‘It will take a wiser head than 
Lady Rose’s to make my fortune,’ 
he answered gravely. ‘Though it’s 
very nice to be schemed for, I 
should make a poor prince-consort 
for such a tremendous royalty.’ 

Not a word was spoken after- 
wards that the whole world might 
not have listened to. Her partners 
—comparing notes at Platt’s far 
into the small hours—agreed unan- 
imously that Gwendoline Marston 
was in ‘ripping form’ that even- 
ing ; and Lady Nithsdale, watching 


her little sister rather anxiously 
for a while, felt comfortably sure 
that no harm had been done be- 
yond a heart-graze—already nearly 
healed. Let us assume that they 
all were right. If we can carry 
our own burdens lightly, without 
stooping or staggering, there is 
surely no law that obliges us to 
lay them in the scale that busy- 
bodies may test their weight to a 
grain. 

As the crowd closed in behind 
Avenel and his companion, Ken- 
dall drew his breath hard, like a 
man relieved of some choking 
pressure, and, leaning over Miss 
Welsted, tried to take up the thread 
of conversation where it had been 
broken off some minutes before. 
But that he spoke, and she lis- 
tened, under a certain constraint 
was perfectly evident. Lady Man- 
drake’s voice had seldom sounded 
so pleasantly in Horace’s ears as 
when, after a whispered conversa- 
tion with her charge, she asked him 
to see after her carriage. 

Soon afterwards he found him- 
self in the smoking-room of his 
club, listening to the comments, 
wondering or envious, on the 
brilliant change in his prospects. 
But all this incense—under the 
semblance of unconcern, he in- 
haled it greedily enough, Hea- 
ven knows—did not so possess 
Kendall’s brain as to bring placid 
sleep or to baffle the busy mock- 
eries of Dreamland. 
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WuITED sepulchres shining in the 
sun like temples of the purest 
marble have been favourite sub- 
jects of satire from time imme- 
morial. The imposing structure, 
looking like the abode of a god, 
but holding only dust and dead 
men’s bones, points a moral too 
obvious to be neglected; and in 
some shape or other the fair out- 
side and the foul within have been 
moralised on ever since man first 
learnt the art of satirising pretence 
and despising hypocrisy. 

And yet there is a word to be 
said even for whited sepulchres. 
Granting the melancholy fact that 
there must be dead men’s bones in 
this imperfect world of ours, it is 
surely better to hide them away de- 
cently than to have them scattered 
abroad unburied for the annoyance 
and disgust of the passers-by. And 
then, as we must have dead men’s 
bones to hide, as an inference 
which does not seem to admit of 
much question, we may as well 
have their places of sepulture hand- 
some and pleasant to the eye— 
white and shining in the sun— 
instead of squalid, mean, and as 
revolting as the things they hide. 

‘Hypocrisy is the homage vice 
pays to virtue ; and the saying is 
both true and sensible. The cy- 
nical frankness which will not 
whiten its sepulchres, which per- 
haps refuses to have any sepulchre 
at all as a receptacle for its dead 
bones, is just what we set ourselves 
against in loose people and crimin- 
als. They make no pretence at 
sepulchres. What dead bones 


they have in their possession they 
show with immodest honesty, and 
the profoundest indifference to the 
character of the display; and any- 
one who has been among folks 
who don’t bury their bones will 
have learnt to appreciate the dis- 
cretion and wisdom of those who 
do. A knot of ultra-Bohemian 
artists, with an erotic poet, a moral 
analyst, and an outspoken anthro- 
pologist or two thrown in, would 
give one about as lively an idea of 
humanity without sepulchres for its 
bones as one could wish to have. 
To the general run of mankind the 
consequences would be fuller fla- 
voured than would be acceptable ; 
but to the Bohemian artists and 
the rest, who go in for nature on 
the loose and unbridled talk on 
all things, it is the sole atmosphere 
in which they care to exist, and 
anything less rank is tame and 
insipid. To be sure, the world at 
large, and the Philistines who re- 
present respectability, call the doc- 
trine of nature on the loose corrup- 
tion; but then the world is noto- 
riously stupid, and Philistines are 
good only for slaying. Let an 
ordinarily modest man go through 
a course of this kind of anti-sepul- 
ture, and the chances are that he 
will come out of it with a decided 
disinclination to unburied bones of 
all descriptions, and a liking for 
graves a good foot deeper than his 
neighbour’s, or than the depth 
which custom prescribes ; but also 
there are chances that he will learn 
the ways of the rest and follow 
them, and that his little life, too, 
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will be an instance of uninterred 
bone-dust, and a living discourse 
on the spread of malaria and infec- 
tion. 

The typical whited sepulchre of 
modern times is of course the im- 
mortal Pecksniff, just as it was Tar- 
tuffe in our father’s days ; and most 
of us have a pocket Pecksniff of 
our own, a whited sepulchre of 
perhaps miniature size, but of very 
complete rendering. Apparently 
made of precious stones through- 
out, the Pecksniffs of our acquaint- 
ance are like the original sepulchre, 
nothing but a scaffolding of lath 
and plaster hoisted round a dirty 
core of rubbish, and painted over 
to represent jasper and sardonyx. 
Many of this build are about in 
the world : fine portly gentlemen, 
venerable in aspect, with moist 
lips and rich mellow voices, who 
set agoing all manner of useful 
movements by which they will 
never gain a penny, you know; 
on the contrary, by which they 
will lose considerably both in 
money and time, not to speak of 
that valuable contribution called 
personal exertion—so very valuable 
from idle men without paying pro- 
fessions, and capable of unlimited 
financial manipulation. For the 
penny is gained somehow, be sure 
of that ; very often quite a handful 
of pennies—gold pennies, nothing 
half so mean as your dirty copper; 
that is left for men who are pub- 
licly paid—miserable creatures 
who get their living by their work, 
and do not, as Pecksniff, throw 
their energies into the cause for 
pure love of its objects. It comes 
to the same thing in the end 
somehow, with the balance against 
the miserable creatures making 
their pence in public; for the 
useful movement that was to re- 
generate the world first fills pro- 
moter Pecksniff’s private exche- 
quer in a manner that forcibly re- 
minds one of the ravens and Elijah, 
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and then collapses as a thing that 
has fulfilled its raison d’étre, and 
come to the end of its mission. 
Some men do a great deal of 
whited-sepulchre work of this kind, 
and spend their lives in piling up 
dead bones after the patterns set 
in the pavements and decorations 
of temples. They live by these 
disinterested labours, of which the 
main issue is into their own ex- 
chequer—or, if they are really, not 
only fictitiously, above the need of 
this, of which the main issue is in 
their local fame and social consi- 
deration, with collateral advantages 
in the way of personal pleasure, 
contact with grander folks, news- 
paper paragraphs of a laudatory 
character, and the like. Or they 
make themselves patrons, say of 
art, and go about in society at 
the head of a following of young 
men whom they are supposed in 
some mysterious way to encourage. 
And of all the mysteries of society 
the encouragement which whited 
sepulchres of this order give to 
youthful genius is one of the most 
mysterious. They are notorious, 
are these patrons, for the many 
‘charming little bits’ which are 
presented to them by their youth- 
ful satellites and protégés—thank- 
offerings, tithes in kind, humble 
tributes of admiration, of respect, 
of hope, of gratitude ; are they not 
patrons of art, and do they not 
give encouragement to rising ge- 
nius? Some, indeed, out of such 
materials, make quite a pretty nest- 
egg for the future fowl of fortune 
to chip; and some live, dine, and 
furnish their houses by such means. 
The Exhibitions were fruitful mines 
which these whited sepulchres 
worked and explored with startling 
results. But I never knew anyone, 
save the sepulchre himself, who 
benefited by the process of explo- 
ration; and to him, indeed, the 
mine was valuable enough, and as 
good as an annuity while the Ex- 
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hibition remained open, and there 
were simple-minded exhibitors who 
thought the presentation of their 
choicest wares to a ‘patron of 
art,’ a by no means unprofitable 
mode of advertising themselves. 
The whited sepulchre of the patron 
breed has solved the rogue’s pro- 
blem of purchase without payment, 
but without the rogue’s penalties. 
Some go in for politics, with a 
war-cry of ‘Progress for the People,’ 
or ‘Our glorious Constitution,’ as 
they are inclined. The special 
phrase used does not signify much 
to anyone ; the thing meant being 
simply notoriety and _ frequent 
speech-making—duly reported — 
in the place of the dull obscurity 
and hard work which else would 
have been their lot. These too 
are whited sepulchres hiding away 
their bones beneath a splendid 
structure. And some are great in 
the philanthropic direction, with 
lucrative commissionerships in the 
distance. Some get themselves 
sent abroad by learned societies, 
with travelling officials attached, 
under the pretence of doing some- 
thing they do not do when they 
get there, or that is utterly value- 
less when done. But what does 
that matter? They accomplish 
their own purpose, see what they 
wanted to see, do what they wanted 
to do, and have a pleasant sum- 
mer trip free of cost to themselves. 
The learned societies which send 
out travelling members are espe- 
cially liable to be taken in by this 
kind of whited sepulchre ; they 
give a grant for the sake of endow- 
ing a temple, but they are only 
whitewashing a tomb; and very 
often the world finds out the cheat 
before they themselves, by their 
acting committee, discover it. 
There is a great deal of this kind 
of pleasant maladministration of 
funds going on, and I am afraid 
always will be while men are spe- 
cious on the one side and gullible 
VOL, IV. 
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on the other, and the sepulchre or- 
der of architecture is so cleverly 
cultivated. 

Painted womanhood is prover- 
bially a whited sepulchre; and, in- 
deed, the furbishing-up of an old 
girl into the bad semblance of a 
young one is as apt an illustration 
of the image as one could wish 
to have. Painted brow, ruddled 
cheeks, dyed hair—helped out by 
manes and tails of false—padding 
and pinching, and heightening and 
rounding—what is it all but the 
whitening of the sepulchre? the 
tying of loosening stones, the 
shoring-up of falling walls, and 
the crafty masking of dead bones ? 
And what is true of the co- 
quette is true also of the an- 
cient dandy: whited sepulchres 
of the kind dedicated to artificial 
youth being special to neither sex, 
but unfortunately common to both. 
Perhaps, though, it is a compli- 
ment—in a left-handed way—that 
we lash out more viciously against 
the female sepulchre than we do 
against the male. It may be taken 
to mean that women, being so 
much the nobler of the two by 
nature, should not suffer them- 
selves to be degraded by art; but 
that men, being but poor creatures 
at the best, and always more or 
less evil, it does not so much sig- 
nify if they add a little extra vil- 
lany of their own manufacture. 
Similia similibus: the motto may 
stand for moral harmony as well as 
for physical cure. 

Another example, just as apt in 
its own way, is the dash and splen- 
dour which a bankrupt can some- 
times manage to keep up after all 
the real substance has gone—the 
after-glow, so to speak, which still 
lingers though the sun has set ; the 
sumptuous dinners, with the waiters 
all marshalled by sheriffs’ officers 
in disguise ; the park hack and my 
lady’s brougham on money bor- 
rowed from the Jews; the liberal 
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amount of ‘ petty cash’ always on 
hand, because not muddled away 
in paying the bigger debts ; the 
boast of good management, when 
having to give an account of how 
one guinea is made to do the work 
of three—who does not know 
these signs and symbols of the 
pecuniary sepulchre? And who 
has not watched and prophesied, 
and been justified by the event, 
when cataloguing this friend or 
that as a very good imitation of a 
golden temple, but setting him 
down as only a whited sepulchre 
after all, full of dead bones strung 
on a file, and labelled ‘ unpaid 
bills’? One characteristic of this 
kind of whited sepulchre is the 
certainty of its overthrow, and the 
consequent disclosure of its con- 
tents. Give it time, and it must 
come down with a run; less 
happy in this than are many others 
who stand four-square and _fair- 
faced all the time of their exist- 
ence—even in their final downfall 
by death covering up for ever the 
dust and bones which had filled the 
space where a god was supposed 
to dwell. If all executors had to 
publish what they find when they 
come to the core of things in their 
dead friends’ papers, the literature 
of the whited sepulchres which had 
stood through life as clean and 
godly temples would startle a world 
of even so well-seasoned nerves as 
ours. 

It is well for the common fund 
of human faith that the publica- 
tion of all we know is not made 
one of the Ten Commandments. 
Were it imperative, Madame de 
Genlis’ Palace of Truth would offer 
but a faint image of the state of 
things that would follow. That 
rapidly-attained fortune, which has 
no ostensible root whence such a 
luxuriant growth could have sprung 
in so short a time—if the world 
could but see the seed whence it 
germinated, and the husbandry by 
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which it has been tended, it would 
not care so much as it does now to 
share in the fruits resulting. If it 
could but read between the lines 
of the banker’s book and learn the 
composition of the ink which 
writes those liberal cheques, it 
would not be so fain as it is to 
accept the lavish invitations to 
dinners, balls, and suppers which 
are the lines of ,outfall of those 
shameful hoards. The foul flavour 
of roguery would taint the dishes ; 
the dust of dishonour would tar- 
nish the silver-gilt and the fine 
Venetian glass ; the images of wo- 
men and children, pitifully strug- 
gling with poverty, overborne by 
misery, and wanting all that makes 
life more than a mere toilsome 
fight for insufficiency, who had 
been sacrificed for this one man’s 
greed, would darken those brilliant 
lights ; and the man now honoured 
as a wholesome temple of pro- 
sperity would be avoided as a dead- 
house, holding what was too re- 
volting for honest folk to handle, 
if only the eyes of the world could 
be couched to understand the ar- 
chitecture of whited sepulchres, 
and to recognise the shape of dead 
men’s bones when plated over 
with gold and silver. I remember 
how, more than a few years ago 
now, the world was shaken as by 
a moral earthquake at the sudden 
collapse of two whited sepulchres 
of the rogue order; and we may 
be sure that the unseen and undis- 
covered always bears some propor- 
tion to the known and revealed. 
Not every felon stands at the Old- 
Bailey dock, or goes through that 
dread door into the Newgate cells 
—a few are walking about in our 
midst, dressed in purple and fine 
linen, and faring sumptuously every 
day. 

It is sad to think how many 
men and women, now held as 
dwelling in monumental virtue, 
are nothing but receptacles for 
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dead bones artistically faced. The 
moral architecture of most people 
is shaky in one part or another, 
and happy he who has not a dark 
corner somewhere which he would 
rather not have explored and its 
contents spread out at the market- 
cross. Which of us could afford 
to be ‘cried’? Even women, who 
are the presumptive possessors of 
all the virtues under heaven, do 
their little bits of bone sepulture 
like coarser men, and have dark 
places behind those shining walls 
of theirs which would not bear 
close overhauling. A husband or 
a father safely housed or miles 
away without suspicion, a friendly 
cab, a Shetland veil, a silent meet- 
ing in the darkest angle of the 
street—these are the bones which 
might be unearthed if one but 
knew all about many an unsus- 
pected house. But to the lounging, 
laughing, chatting world, which 
meets my beautiful lady only on 
the arm of her husband or under 
the protection of her father, there 
is nothing to be seen but a quiet 
household, a smiling face, Zes con- 
venances strictly kept, and a very 
temple of domestic happiness in 
the filial love or married honour 
of which it is full. Poor whited 
sepulchres of this frail, respectable 
kind! they are punished for their 
sins by their life of fear. Not a 
woman of them all, who has housed 
dead bones when she is assumed 
to have kept her hearth in sacred- 
ness, but lives in the dread of ex- 
posure. A fit of jealous pique, a 
fit of anger, satiety, boasting, even 
the loose-lipped confidence of wine 
—and the whited sepulchre is 
stripped of her false paint, her 
marble is shown to be only stucco, 
her gems and precious stones to 
be but glass and tinsel, and, do 
what she will, the poor soul can 
never build up her fair-seeming 
temple again, but for all her life 
after must live disroofed and dis- 
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honoured, a confessed mausoleum 
full of dead men’s bones, which no 
god can ever inhabit again. 

As for young men of the mother’s 
darling kind, who, at home, are 
supposed to be about as innocent 
as their sisters, and who are trusted 
with a blind belief that is almost 
touching in its simplicity ; watch 
them in their unchecked career at 
the universities, in London cham- 
bers, in barracks, and then pro- 
nounce as to the kind of building 
they make, and whether they are 
or are not of the order of whited 
sepulchres. Perhaps we ought to 
be grateful that they care to be 
whited sepulchres at all ; that they 
do not think it good to scatter 
abroad their dust and bones openly 
in the sight of all men, careless of 
opinion, and indifferent to the sense 
of society. It does not answer 
to proclaim one’s inner corruption ; 
it would not do for all these people 
to let the world see to the end of 
their shame; for bad as whited 
sepulchres are, the state of society 
in which there are none at all is 
worse. We read of certain periods 
in history when there was no at- 
tempt at decently burying the dead 
bones of vice; when to all men 
was offered the contemplation of 
moral putrescence, which it is one 
of the human instincts to cover up 
and hide away as closely as may 
be. And certainly these periods 
were not the most worthy of imi- 
tation. The Regency—our own 
second Charles’s time—the Roman 
Empire—the later days of Greece 
step by step we can trace the gra- 
dual cynicism which led to the 
anti-sepulture of these notorious 
epochs, and in tracing we would 
not care to copy. For though hy- 
pocrisy is a bad thing—who should 
know that so well as we English, 
with our secret sins and our public, 
loud-voiced morality ? we, who are 
like the old Roman augurs, when 
we denounce certain practices 
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from the bench and the bar ?—yet 
wise concealment is not hypocrisy, 
and we must have byplaces for 
our dust and ashes if we would 
keep cleanly hearths and homes. 

To be sure, there is too great a 
tendency to put on shocked airs, 
and to talk sublime virtue when any 
little odd matter of bone-work crops 
out and forces its way to the sur- 
face. And the amount of airs and 
virtuous talk will be in exact pro- 
portion to the amount of our pri- 
vate bone-sepulture of the same 
description; for people always 
think they can cross a trail, and 
throw the world off the scent of 
their own red-herrings by pointing 
at their neighbours busy at their 
task of curing and drying. Zz 
quogue to some minds is an un- 
answerable plea for impunity ; and 
whatever the fault may be which 
is shared with another, it is in 
their opinion weakened by just so 
much division. 

Though whited sepulchres must 
exist while human nature is the frail 
thing it is, yet they need not affect 
to be such peculiarly splendid tem- 
ples. Granting the absolute need of 
moral mausoleums, might they not 
be satisfied with modest negation 
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instead of, as now, blazing forth 
in such magnificence of seeming 
that the world’s attention is chal- 
lenged, and not only attention, 
but admiration as well? If Peck- 
sniff had contented himself with 
keeping his special vices hidden, 
there would not have been much 
to say. Ofcourse he ought not to 
have had any special vices to hide 
—cela va sans dire in mere theory, 
and the idealisation of morals ; 
but, being human, he had weak 
places and corrupt ones; yet it 
was his assumption of special vir- 
tues that made him the whited 
sepulchre he was. And it was not 
Tartuffe’s making love even to his 
friend’s wife, but his pretence of a 
rigidity of virtue that would have 
rendered a lapse into such a little 
weakness impossible, which spe- 
cially stamped him hypocrite and 
make-believe. In this, as in all 
things else, there is that golden 
mean, that happy middle way, to be 
hit if one can; if one cannot, all that 
remains for us to do is to accept 
our whited sepulchres for what 
they are—comely coverings of 
unclean deposits—but not as tem- 
ples wherein dwell and shine the 
gods. 
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CHRISTMAS is past. The season 
of pantomimes at London and 
provincial theatres will be rapidly 
knocked down as the year ad- 
vances. We shall soon hear, ‘ Go- 
ing, going, gone !! The announce- 
ment will go forth, ‘ Pantomime is 
moribund ; pantomime is dead.’ 
There will be no theatre-frequent- 
er, however zealous a supporter he 
may be of these splendid Christ- 
mas fooleries, to cry, ‘Ze roi est 
mort! Vive le roi So pantomime 
will yield to the pressure of age 
and the diminution of its financial 
vitality, and die. At such a junc- 
ture it may be said that a rightly- 
judging man ought to be mindful 
of the old moral injunction, ‘ De 
mortuis nil nisi bonum. But panto- 
mime will in truth be no more dead 
than is Nature when she dies out 
at the approach of winter. Nature 
will revive in her due season ; and 
so will that glorious British insti- 
tution, Pantomime, in its own due 
time ; although, by the way, Panto- 
mime only wakens again to life 
when Nature dies, in an unnatural 
spirit of contradiction, which is not 
without its significance. 

Now I am by no means desirous 
of taking any ungenerous advan- 
tage of that true but ill-natured 
French proverb, ‘Des absents ont 
toujours tort’ I only wish to jus- 
tify myself from the reproach of 
showing an asinine spirit in kicking 
the dead lion. 

Another word or two of justifi- 
cation. It is obvious that in writ- 
ing on the subject of the ‘ Decline 
of the British Pantomime’ I intend 
to show that modern pantomimes 
have far degenerated from their 
predecessors. I shall be probably 


looked on consequently as one of 
those grumbling old fogeys who 
never see anything in the present, 
and are always prosing to the rising 
generation about the lost glories 
of the past. Now, I vow and pro- 
test that I am by no means a 
laudator temporis acti, My natural 
temperament gives me a vast stock 
of belief in the present, in the 
advantages of progress, in the ten- 
dency of the age towards better 
things. I have no implicit cre- 
dence in ‘the good old times,’ 
and I rejoice rather than lament 
that they are ‘faded and gone.’ 
No, although by no means a juve- 
nile, I am anything but an old 
fogey in this respect; and my 
creed, as regards the world, and 
art, and society in general, is 
equally strong—perhaps a little 
stronger—in matters theatrical. I 
have no belief in the ‘ palmy days 
of the drama.’ Their dramatic 
literature, so bepraised and so re- 
gretted, is generally proved, with 
only a few brilliant exceptions, to 
be of a very inferior quality, if not 
altogether worthless, when made 
to revisit glimpses of the footlights 
in obedience to the clamour of 
those deluded theatre-goers who 
will insist on asking why they are 
never to be treated to ‘those glo- 
rious old comedies,’ or to ‘those 
fine old tragedies,’ of those eternal 
‘palmy days.’ I am even hetero- 
dox, or, as some will say, blas- 
phemous, enough to refuse, to pin 
my faith on the ‘great Kemble 
school,’ and actually to feel an in- 
ternal conviction that it was that 
very school which did an infinite 
harm to British histrionic art, and 
left traditions of ‘mouthing,’ un- 
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natural diction, and unintelligent 
cadences, to purge which from our 
stage will take more than the 
present generation, Why, middle- 
aged men are already lecturing 
their sons on ¢heir ‘palmy days,’ 
and informing them that there are 
no actors now, since the disappear- 
ance of the Farrens, the Glovers, 
the Nesbitts, the Keeleys, and the 
Robsons of their theatre-goings. I 
believe our sons will tell their sons 
that they have no actors, since 
they have lost—but we must not 
particularise the dramatic celebri- 
ties of the present time, or pro- 
phesy iheir retirement. So it has 
been since Burbage died; so it 
will be as long as a stage exists 
and actors ‘strut their hour.’ My 
dear young friends, do not believe 
in these ‘/audatores temporis acti.’ 
Cherish what you have in the 
present; shut your ears to these 
‘ palmy-days’ howlers ; believe that 
there is much that is admirable in 
what you yourselves possess, much 
that is quite as good as what your 
fathers glorify, and in many re- 
spects even much better. Above 
all, do wot believe in that dull, old, 
senseless, and now nigh worn-out 
cry about the ‘decline of the 
British drama,’ ‘the utter pros- 
tration of the English stage, or 
whatever the ill-founded lament 
may be. For my part, I do not 
believe in any decline of the stage 
at all; but I believe, alas, in the 
‘decline of the British pantomime.’ 

After this little profession of 
faith, I must now, however, make 
a confession, accompanied by the 
protest that, whatever my own 
individual sympathies or antipa- 
thies, I am in no way swayed by 
prejudice. The truth is, I was 
never an admirer of pantomimes 
even in my earliest boyhood. My 
first initiation into the mysteries 
of the stage took place on the 
occasion ofa performance of some 
sensational drama of the period ; 
for, whatever may be the cry about 
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the ‘decline of the drama,’ as re- 
gards sensationalism, the ‘ sensa- 
tion drama’ has always existed 
since the creation of Hamdet and 
Macbeth, which latter play, by the 
way, foolish old Pepys denounced 
as utterly sensational, and ‘ fit only 
for the amusement of children.’ 
Ihave a faint notion that the play 
I witnessed was Zhe Castle Spectre, 
from the sensational pen of Monk 
Lewis. I must have been very 
young at that period; for I well 
remember that I had a sort of 
mysterious terror of going to the 
play, having heard that there were 
boxes and a pit, and imagining 
that the boxes (with peepholes, of 
course) were piled one on the 
other, and might by an accident 
be toppled down into this pit, the 
depths of which my young imagi- 
nation could not fathom. I was 
evidently very young and primitive 
in my notions ; but, on my return 
to my nursery-maid, I was able to 
tell her the whole story of the play 
I had witnessed; and I was in 
ecstasies. The second occasion 
when I was taken to the play— 
without any of my former myste- 
rious terror, of course; I had grown 
an experienced little playgoer now 
—was to see the glories of a pan- 
tomime. My brothers laughed, 
and crowed, and clapped their 
little hands; but 1 sat glum. 
When afterwards asked by my 
father why I was not pleased, I 
enounced my very juvenile criti- 
cism—that it was all nonsense; 
that the harlequin was an ugly 
man with a black face; that the 
columbine was a fool to love him ; 
and that, more especially, the ‘ jolly 
old clown’ was a nasty beast, who 
ought, then and there, to have 
been taken to gaol for all the 
horrid things he did. I fear I was 
an awful little pedant. In the 
matter of pantomimes I have not 
been mended in my pedantry by 
the experience of riper years. I 
am still inclined to ask why the 
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sympathies of our rising generation 
should be eternally enlisted in 
favour of such a repulsive cha- 
racter as the English stage clown. 
I watch our little Christmas play- 
goers on their return home after 
their pantomime, and I see that 
the family must be far better re- 
gulated than that proverbial one 
where accidents w/// happen—the 
children must be held under very 
unusually strict control—if the re- 
sult of the teachings learned from 
that visit to the play to see a 
pantomime are not very soon ap- 
parent. Papa’s pocket is picked ; 
the butler’s legs are severely in- 
jured by a hot poker; small 
brothers are knocked down by 
violent blows (no ‘pantomime slaps’ 
now), to their serious injury, and 
picked up again, to the damage 
of their little heads, by the seats 
of their nether-garments ; the baby, 
if hands can be laid on it, is held 
with its head downwards, or whirled 
about by the end of its infantine 
long frock ; crockery is smashed ; 
butter besmears the drawing-room 
carpet ; the butcher’s boyis severely 
assaulted at the area-gate ; and the 
whole household is thrown into 
confusion ‘twice confounded’ — 
nay, a hundred times ‘ confounded’ 
—by the paterfamilias, whose un- 
wary belief in established Christ- 
mas jollities has induced him to 
take the dear boys to the panto- 
mime. And what can be said? 
Is not all this a fine joke, which 
everybody ought to admire and 
applaud? Was not the ‘jolly old 
clown’ applauded and admired 
when he taught these cruel tricks 
and set these dangerous examples? 
and isn’t he ‘ such a good fellow’ ? 
Why, everybody laughed at him, 
and said so. And why should 
cruel, mischievous urchins be 
blamed for what was hailed with 
such delight in the glorious pro- 
totype? Poor little unreasoning 
creatures! They have only learned 
the lesson taught them ; and maybe 


they better the instruction—that 
is all! There are very few pe- 
dantic little boys who consider the 
‘jolly old clown’ ‘a nasty beast, 
who ought to be sent off at once 
to prison.’ 

Without taking matters too se- 
riously, I am still inclined to ask 
what spirit of brutalisation has in- 
duced our national mind to accept 
two such types as Clown and Punch 
as its principal heroes for the jolli- 
fication, enlightenment, and ap- 
plause of our rising generations? 
Whatever may be the evil exam- 
ples taught by the ‘jolly old clown’ 
by the approbation lavished on his 
thieving, his gluttony, and his pro- 
miscuous cruelty, they are tran- 
sitory ; they fall away shortly after 
the Christmas holidays. But Punch 
is eternal: this hero of the streets, 
this delectation of the juvenile 
arabs, this reader of life’s lessons 
on the highway, far surpasses mas- 
ter Clown in his iniquities: he 
beats his wife to shouts of laugh- 
ter; he murders his baby—he is 
approved ; he murders his wife— 
he is applauded; he murders a 
whole string of policemen—indeed 
everybody who in any way obstructs 
his brilliant career or thwarts his 
passing whim—he is cheered until 
‘the welkin rings; when at last 
arrested and condemned, he evades 
his fate by hanging the very hang- 
man, every spectator’s sympathies 
go with him; and even when the 
devil comes to fetch him, he actu- 
ally disposes of the devil, and ter- 
minates the instructive street-drama 
by a wild dance with an Indian war- 
whoop. 

Now ‘ Punch’ is a great national 
institution, and I am aware that I 
am setting myself up as an object 
of obloquy in daring to attack it. 

jut still I would offer some little 
measure of reform as regards the 
minor hero of the highways, if I 
cannot venture to break a lance 
with so invincible a favourite as 
the ‘jolly old clown.’ In my early 
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boyhood I remember right well 
there was a sort of retributive spi- 
rit observable in the dénouement of 
Punch’s drama. In those days the 
devil got the upper hand at last ; 
and the hero of a hundred crimes 
was carried off to condign punish- 
ment, just as surely as is Don Juan 
on a superior stage. A modern 
code of street ethics seems to have 
found this scene of retribution ob- 
jectionable ; the favourite object 
of sympathy and applause must be 
made triumphant to the last, and 
still applauded in his final war- 
whoop of victory. He might be 
considered a thankless part if any 
particle of sympathy were to be 
withdrawn from him. The feeble 
lesson once taught must be abo- 
lished. The juvenile peripatetic 
philosophers of the streets must 
go away with the idea that crime 
is to be applauded, and that no 
retribution can overtake so amus- 
ing and audacious a rapscallion. 
Do not let it be supposed that I 
desire to abolish altogether so great 
an institution as the comic crime- 
professor of our public places. I 
would only, in a very humble spi- 
rit, suggest that we might, without 
much detriment to the effect of the 
noble street-drama, return to the 
old conclusion, with its shadow of 
a moral. 

But this is a digression. It may 
be pardoned, perhaps, on the score 
of the natural affinity between the 
‘jolly old clown’ of my subject and 
his brother Punch—brother at least 
in public sympathy as well as ap- 
plauded iniquity. Let us go back 
to the pantomime. 

After my confession about my 
early fancies respecting panto- 
mimes and their characters, I 
would once more assert that I 
have no prejudice whatever against 
our long-established Christmas 
drama. Indeed, out of respect to 
the feelings of others, who find a 
sense of keen enjoyment in its per- 
formance, I should be rejoiced to 
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see pantomime thrive and prosper 
for the delectation of many genera- 
tions to come. I may even say 
that I am in no little degree ani- 
mated by this desire when endea- 
vouring to point out the decline of 
the favourite entertainment—a de- 
cline which may, and I should say 
must, lead to its eventual fall. 
There is surely no evil prejudice 
in this. 

Let me be understood. It is 
not in the production of these 
wondrous entertainments that there 
is any decline. On the contrary, 
never was more lavish expense 
bestowed on them—never was 
greater pictorial art, more exquisite 
taste, or more gorgeous decoration 
enlisted on their side to attract the 
just admiration of Christmas the- 
atre-goers. The marvels of beauty 
which charm the eye are greater 
and more elaborately worked out 
every year. Each scene, each 
grouping, each glimpse of fairy- 
land — fairyland more exquisite 
than the wildest imagination of the 
poet can conceive—is a wonder of 
pictorial art and taste. No, the 
decline is not here: far from it. 
But it is the spirit and purpose 
which have gone out of the fantas- 
tic drama itself. 

In the original pantomime the 
plot of what is technically called 
‘the opening’ was always based on 
the same unvarying story, although 
varied and variable ad infinitum. 
A pair of virtuous and innocent 
lovers were thwarted by cruel 
guardians, or some such tyrannical 
oppressors, and made to go through 
a perpetual series of misfortunes 
and distresses, to the good old 
tune, with variations, ‘ The course 
of true love never did run smooth.’ 
Some well-known fairy-tale, nursery 
story, or legendary tradition, was 
generally selected for the embodi- 
ment of this constant theme. The 
evil influences of the little drama 
were of course rendered comic, 
although still kept in their due po- 
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sition as objects of repulsion and 
abhorrence. From the very first, 
of course, magical aid was neces- 
sary to the furtherment of the pan- 
tomimic design. The services of 
a benevolent fairy were enrolled 
in favour of virtue and innocence ; 
whilst a malicious and wickedly- 
disposed necromancer, gnome, or 
demon did all he could to throw 
the weight of his supernatural 
power into the scale of tyranny 
and oppression. The adventures 
of the unlucky lovers were made 
as exciting, interesting, and multi- 
farious as suited the fancy of the 
author or the necessities of the se- 
lected legend. In the climax of 
the ‘ opening’ they were reduced to 
such straits that even the Spirit of 
Benevolence, who strove to aid 
them in their loves, had only one 
resource left to save them from 
their impending danger. She was 
constrained to transform them into 
harlequin and columbine, in order 
to enable them to escape their 
enemies ; but at the same time she 
did her last good work by bestow- 
ing on the former the only remain- 
ing magic favours in her power 

a sword or bat, by which he was 
enabled to effect magic transform- 
ations at will; and a cap which, 
when duly worn, insured him the 
advantage of invisibility. They 
were then sent into a new world, 
to work their way on their own re- 
sources and baffle their enemies as 
best they might. In primitive pan- 
tomimes a sort of moral purpose 
was also attached to the wander- 
ings of Harlequin and Columbine: 
they were supposed to be sent on 
a probationary trial of their con- 
stancy in their new forms and 
amidst their new adventures. But 
this little moral varnish of the old 
harlequinade story has long been 
rubbed off by time. Nor do I 
insist on its preservation as a ne- 
cessity for the coherence of a story 
which, from the rise of the curtain 
on the ‘ opening’ to its descent on 


the final ‘blaze of triumph,’ was 
never once abandoned, broken, or 
disjointed in the good old panto- 
mime proper, and to my mind 
never ought to be. At the same 
time, the hostile Spirit of Evil was 
not to be thus baffled by his ad- 
versary the good fairy; he also had 
his last resource for the persecution 
of innocence and virtue: he, in his 
turn, transformed his own favourite 
agents for the propagation of all 
that is cruel and vicious in hu- 
manity into pantaloon and clown ; 
and sent them on the mission to 
pursue, persecute, and, if they 
could, capture the escaping lovers 
and bring them in triumph to 
his den, or demon-hall. The two 
evil personages of the ‘ opening’ 
still, in their yet more comic forms, 
preserved their ancient attributes of 
cruelty, vice, treachery, and senile 
amativeness, although with a greater 
spice of caricature, as suited their 
more highly-caricatured natures ; 
but from the moment of the ‘ trans- 
formation-scene’ the story of the 
lovers’ fate was never in any degree 
forgotten or relaxed. ‘The trans- 
formation ‘tricks’ produced by the 
magic bat of Harlequin were inva- 
riably resorted to in order to favour 
the escape of Harlequin and Colum- 
bine from their persecutors, who 
were always following on their 
footsteps, or to worry, annoy, and 
lead to ridicule and shame their 
grotesque enemies. They had a 
sense and meaning necessary to 
the furtherance of the eternal plot. 
When in danger or desirous of tor- 
menting them, [Harlequin adopted 
the resource of rendering himself 
invisible by the use of his magic 
cap; when, in some moment of 
fondness, he had intrusted his bat 
to Columbine, and found himself 
hard pressed by his pursuing tor- 
mentors, he took—then and then 
only—one of his magic leaps 
through some wall or accessory of 
the scene, which enabled him to 
escape them, to their wonderment 
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and confusion. Even to the last 
the purpose and coherence of the 
invariable story were observed. 
The Pantaloon and Clown, by some 
cunning manceuvre or adroit act of 
treachery, became possessed of the 
magic bat, and deprived their 
enemy of his power. All became 
confusion. The scene darkened ; 
Harlequin groped about to find his 
lost treasure and his beloved Co- 
lumbine, who had been torn from 
him; Columbine sought her lover. 
Pantaloon and Clown sought in the 
mist and darkness to catch their 
prey. The intervention of the 
good fairy again became neces- 
sary ; her presence was revealed ina 
blaze of light, and the much-tried 
lovers were at last made happy. 

In all this, grotesque and ab- 
surd as it may have been, there 
was a visible coherence and a set- 
tled purpose of plot. In our mo- 
dern pantomimes all coherence, 
all purpose, have vanished. They 
are ignored or forgotten. At all 
events, in the scenes of the har- 
lequinade, or ‘ comic business’ as 
it is called, not a trace of meaning 
any longer remains. Who said, 
‘There is no nonsense without 
sense’? I have forgotten. Perhaps 
I never knew. But he was a wise 
man. The nonsense of modern 
pantomime has no longer that fee- 
ble ray of sense which formerly 
enlightened it. It is true nonsense 
no longer. 

In some of the better-devised of 
our modern pantomimes there still 
remain a certain coherence of plot 
and coherence of purpose in the 
opening scenes. A story or legend 
is fairly carried through, and ex- 
quisitely adorned with scenic dis- 
play and fairy accessories, although 
more in the form of an extrava- 
ganza or burlesque of present times 
than as the mere argument of the 
tale, which is to prepare the spec- 
tators for the ensuing harlequinade. 
But in many others, according to a 
modern practice, which seems to 
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consider that amusing nonsense 
can only be derived from all ab- 
sence of any sense whatever, an 
incoherent suite of scenes, bearing 
faint allusions to the nursery tales 
or nursery rhymes of childhood, is 
presented to the spectator. Con- 
secutive plot or story there is none. 
Grotesque figures tumble in, per- 
form a variety of burlesque antics, 
and tumble out again, no one knows 
why, and no one cares, It is all as 
senseless, as distracting, and as pur- 
poseless as a confused nightmare. 
The opening scenes of panto- 
mimes seem now to be thus fast 
approaching their millennium of 
senseless absurdity—a millennium 
in which we may safely prophesy 
that even the cherubs and seraphs 
of Christmas playgoers will be de- 
sirous of shaking their little wings, 
and flying away from them. The 
relation between the opening scenes 
and the ensuing harlequinade has 
been long since ignored and appa- 
rently forgotten by all pantomime 
concocters. Even when the open- 
ing has been fairly wrought out, 
the story terminates abruptly, with 
the termination of all such stories 
—the happy union of the lovers. 
One of those gorgeous marvels of 
scenic art called ‘a transformation 
scene’ then follows, with no other 
purpose seemingly than that of 
supplying such a blaze of glory to 
expecting spectators. All is over 
then with any remnant of purpose 
or coherence. Harlequin, Colum- 
bine, Clown, and Pantaloon are 
evoked ; they bear no connection 
whatever with the characters of the 
fairy tale, who have just disap- 
peared. They are entirely new 
beings, wildly conjured-up to do a 
certain degree of expected fooling 
of the most meaningless kind. All 
connection of sense or purpose 
having thus ceased, why should 
there not be an infinite number 
of these forms of harlequinade ? 
There are. They bound upon the 
stage now in twos or threes ; they 
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dance, they gambol, they knock 
each other about in wild confusion. 
Whatever tricks are effected by the 
power of Harlequin’s magic, are 
produced without any purpose of 
plot ; Harlequin no longer resorts 
to them as a means of escape from 
pursuers, who place his love and 
liberty in danger; his transforma- 
tions are mere senseless whims. 
How should they be otherwise, 
when the old spirit is gone, when 
Clown and Pantaloon are no longer 
the agents of the Evil Spirit and 
the dreaded persecutors of the old 
lovers in new forms, when they 
are all ‘hail fellow well met,’ when 
they dance rounds together in the 
most undisturbed amity, and all 
meaning of their relative positions 
has vanished? Harlequin is no 
longer the transformed lover, anxi- 
ous only for the security of his 
beloved ; he has two Columbines, 
or more ; he is doubled by another 
Harlequin, who is an utter stranger 
to us. Columbines flit around quite 
on as good terms with their erst 
enemies as with any other person- 
ages of the show. Pantaloon is 
no longer the senile admirer of the 
unhappy damsel of the opening, 
transformed into a still more senile 
persecutor of the former object of 
his passion ; he is a mere nonen- 
tity, to be cuffedand beaten. The 
Clown becomes a simila nonentity, 
without any purpose in his comic 
antics. Now, when Harlequin 
takes one of his wonderful leaps 
through the back-scene, he resorts 
to this feat of agility merely, it 
would seem, to surprise the spec- 
tators; it is not done to escape 
from his enemies, when his liberty 
is in danger; he has been dancing 
with Clown and Pantaloon in the 
most charming spirit of jovial com- 
panionship the very moment before. 
The agile Clown of our present 
days does not choose to be out- 
done by his compeer; he must 
have his leap too; magic is to be 
enlisted on his side also; and far 
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from being baffled and disgraced, 
as in the original design, he be- 
comes quite as much an object of 
admiration as the Harlequin. The 
comic scenes of a pantomime have 
been thus degraded into a mere 
mass of incoherent and senseless 
absurdity. Shall we ever see the 
pantomimes again when Harlequin 
transformed a donkey-cart, which 
his enemies had chartered, into a 
gilded chariot, in which he escaped 
with his lady-love ; when he amus- 
ed himself by baffling them, and 
bringing ther to confusion, by 
making their expected supper van- 
ish, and raising hideous spectres 
to their terror; when every ‘ trick’ 
had its separate sense and purpose ? 
Is it in vain to hope for a re- 
forming genius, who will throw any 
light into the present chaotic mass 
of dark and confused absence of 
purpose ? 

It is in these respects that Pan- 
tomime has declined in these latter 
days ; it is in these respects that it 
is declining still; and as long as 
the British Pantomime goes on in 
this course, it will inevitably gra- 
dually diminish the number of its 
supporters. The tradition that the 
Christmas Pantomime is the delight 
of childhood will little by little 
explode and become a thing of 
ne tht. The mind of childhood 
it: f is not satisfied with a mere 
fa igo of absurdity. Like the 
p: osopher, of whom mention has 
be -a made, it is prone to look for 
sense in its nonsense. It wants to 
be interested to a certain degree, 
as well as made to laugh; the 
laugh soon dies away when it ceases 
to be evoked by some degree of 
meaning. It will soon weary of 
the monotonous fun of knocking 
down old women, smothering chil- 
dren, and bonneting policemen. It 
is in the interest, then, of the popu- 
larity ofthe British Pantomime itself, 
and not in any carping spirit of pre- 
judice, that I venture to point out 
the salient features in its decline. 
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CHAPTER I. 
CAPTAIN DERINZY’S RETREAT. 


BEACHBOROUGH, where, in obedi- 
ence to the strident voice of the 
railway porter—voice combining 
the hardness of the Dorset with 
the drawl of the Devon dialect— 
you, if you be so disposed, ‘Change 
for Sandington Cove and Waver- 
ley,’ is a very different place from 
what it was even ten years ago. 
To be sure the sea is there, and 
the beach, and the fishing-luggers 
with the red sails; but in everything 
else what changes! Now there is, 
as has been said, a railway-station, 
a forlorn little oasis of white plank- 
ing in a desert of sandy heath, in- 
habited byaclerk—a London young 
man, who ‘went too fast’ in the 
metropolis, and has been relegated 
to Beachborough as a good healthy 
place where there is no chance of 
temptation—and a porter, a native 
of the place, a muscular person 
great at wrestling, who is always 
inviting the male passers-by of his 
acquaintance to ‘come on,’ and 
supplying them, on their doing so, 
with a very ugly throw known as a 
‘ back-fall.’ There are not many 
passers-by, for the newly-formed 
road leads to nowhere in particular, 
and those who tramp through its 
winter slush, or struggle through its 
summer dust, are generally either 
tradesmen of the place anxious 
about overdue parcels, or servants, 
sent to make inquiries about the 
trains, from some of the houses on 
the Esplanade. 

The Esplanade! Heavens, if 
old Miss Gollop, who lived at the 


Baths, and who used to supply 
very hot water and very damp 
towels, and the greatest number of 
draughts ever known to be got to- 
gether into one small room, to the 
half-dozen county families to whom 
Beachborough was then known as 
a watering-place—if old Miss Gol- 
lop could revisit the glimpses of 
the moon and by its light look up- 
on the Esplanade, it would, I am 
certain, be impossible for that 
worthy old lady to recognise it as 
Mussared’s Meadow, where she 
picked cowslips and sucked sorrel 
when she was a girl, and which was 
utterly untainted by the merest sus- 
picion of brick and mortar when she 
died twenty years ago. She would 
not recognise it any more than in 
the Dingo Arms—that great white- 
faced establishment, with its suites 
of apartments, its coffee-room, 
wine-office, private bar, and great 
range of stabling, patronised by, 
and in its sanctum sanctorum bear- 
ing an heraldic emblazonment of 
the arms of, Sir Hercules Dingo 
Dingo, Bart., bloody hand, four- 
quartered shield and all— she 
would have recognised the Hoy, a 
tiny ‘public’ where they used to 
sell the hardest beer and the most 
stomach-ache-provoking cider, and 
which in her day was the best 
tavern in the village. The white- 
faced terrace has sprung up in 
Mussared’s Meadow; the Esplanade 
in front of it is a sea-wall and 
a delightful promenade for the 
Misses Gimp’s young ladies, who 
are the admiration of Dingo-ter- 
race, and who have deadly rivals in 
Madame de Flahault’s demoiselles, 
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whose piano-playing is at once the 
delight and the curse of Powler- 
square ; the cliffs, once so gaunt 
and barren and forlorn, are dotted 
over with cottages and villakins, 
all green porch and plate-glass 
windows ; the old barn-like church 
has had a fresh tower put on to 
him, and a fresh minister—one with 
his ecclesiastical millinery of the 
newest cut, and up to the latest 
thing in genuflexions—putinto him ; 
there is a Roman-catholic chapel 
close to the old Wesleyan meeting- 
house ; and they have modernised 
and spoiled the picturesque tower 
where Captain Derinzy wore away 
a portion of his days. Great im- 
provements, no doubt. Pavement 
and gas, and two policemen, and a 
railway, and a ritualistic incumbent, 
and shops with plate-class windows, 
where you can get Holloway’s pills 
and Horniman’s teas, and all the 
things without which no gentle- 
man’s table is complete. But the 
events of my story happened twenty 
years ago, when the inhabitants 
of Beachborough — shopkeepers, 
fisher-people, villagers, and lace- 
makers—were like one family, and 
loved and hated and reviled and 
back-bit each other as the mem- 
bers of one family only can. 

We shall get a little insight into 
the village politics if we drop in 
for a few minutes at Mrs. Powler’s 
long one-storied, thatched-roofed 
cottage, standing by itself in the 
middle of the little High-street. 
Mrs. Powler is a rich and childless 
old widow, Powler deceased hay- 
ing done a little in the vending of 
home-manufactured lace, and a 
great deal in the importing, duty- 
free, of French lace and brandy. 
It was Powler’s run when Bill Gol- 
lop, the black sheep of the Gollop 
family, was shot by the revenue- 
officer down by Wastewater Hole, 
a matter which Powler is scarcely 
thought to have compromised by 
giving a new organ to Bedminster 
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church. However, he has been 
dead some years, and his widow 
is very rich and tolerably hos- 
pitable; and her little thatched 
cottage—she never lived in any 
other house—is the centre and 
focus of Beachborough gossip. 

It is just about Mrs. Powler’s 
supper-time, which is very early in 
the summer, and she has guests 
to supper. There is no linen in 
all Beachborough so white as Mrs. 
Powler’s, no such real silver plate, 
no such good china or glass. The 
Beachborough glass generally con- 
sists of fat thick goblets on one 
stump-leg, or dumpy heavy wine- 
glasses with a pattern known as 
‘the pretty’ half-way up their 
middle, which, like the decanters, 
are heavy and squat, and require 
a strong wrist to lift them. But 
Mrs. Powler had thin, blown deli- 
cate glasses and elegant goblets 
with curling snakes for their han- 
dies, and drinking-cups in amber 
and green colours, all of which were 
understood to have come from 
‘abroad,’ and were prized by her 
and respected by her neighbours 
accordingly. There never was a 
bad lobster known in Beachbo- 
rough; and it is probable that Mrs. 
Powler’s were no better than her 
neighbour’s, but she certainly had 
a wondrous knack of showing them 
off to the best advantage, setting- 
off the milk-white of the inside 
and the deep-red of the shell with 
layers of crisp curling parsley, as a 
modern belle sets off her com- 
plexion with artfully-arranged bits 
of tulle and blonde. Nor was her 
boiled beef to be matched within 
ten miles round. ‘I du ’low that 
other passons’ biled beef to Mrs. 
Powler’s is sallt as brine and 
soft as butter,’ Mrs. Jupp would 
confess; and Mrs. Jupp was a 
notable housewife, and what the 
vulgar call ‘ nuts’ on her own 
cooking. There is a_ splendid 
proof of it on the table now, cold 
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and firm and solid. Mr. Jupp has 
just helped himself to a slice, and 
it is his muttered praise that has 
called forth the tribute of general 
admiration from his better - half. 
Mr. Hallibut, the fish-factor and 
lace-dealer from Bedminster, is still 
occupied with the lobster; for he 
has a ten-mile drive home before 
him, and any fear of indigestion he 
laughs to scorn, knowing how he 
can ‘ settle’ that demon with two or 
three raw ‘nips’ and one or two 
steaming tumblers of some of that 
famous brandy which the deceased 
Powler imported duty-free from 
abroad, and a bottle of which is 
always to be found for special 
friends in the old oak armoire, 
which stands under the Lord’s- 
Prayer sampler which Mrs. Powler 
worked when she was a little girl. 

Mrs. Powler is in the place of 
honour opposite the window. A 
little woman, with a dark-skinned, 
deeply-lined face, and sparkling 
little black eyes, the fire in which 
remains undimmed by the seventy 
years through which they have 
looked upon the world, though 
their sight is somewhat failing. 
She wears a fierce black front, and 
a closely-fitting white-lace cap over 
it, and an open raspberry-tart-like 
miniature of her deceased lord—a 
rather black and steelly-looking 
daguerreotype — gleams on _ her 
chest. Mrs. Powler likes her 
drinks, as she does not scruple 
to confess, and has been sipping 
from a small silver tankard of 
cider. 

‘Who was that just went passt 
the windor, Jupp?’ she said, after 
a short period of tankard abstrac- 
tion. ‘My eyes isn’t what they 
was, and I du ‘low I couldn’t see, 
though I’m settin’ right oppo-site 
like.’ 

‘Heart alive! struck in Mrs. 
Jupp, after a moment’s silence, 
and seeing it was perfectly im- 
possible her better-half could suf- 


ficiently masticate the piece of 
cold beef on which he was en- 
gaged in anything like time for a 
reply —‘ heart alive, to hear you 
talk of your eyes, Mrs. Powler! 
Why, there’s many a young gal 
would give anythin’ for such a 
pair in her head, either for show 
or for use, either !’ 

*I should think so,’ said Mr. 
Jupp, who had by this time clear- 
ed his mouth and moistened his 
palate with the contents of the 
cider - tankard —‘I should think 
so!’ and Mr. Jupp, who was of a 
convivial turn, began to troll, 
‘Eyes black —as sloes, and— 
bo-o-00-som rounded—’ 

‘Mr. Jupp,’ interrupted Mrs. 
Jupp, a tall, thin, horse-faced 
woman, with projecting buck- 
teeth, and three little sausage 
curls of iron-gray hair flattened 
down on either side her forehead, 
‘reck’lect where you are, if you 
please, and keep your ditties to 
yourself.’ 

‘Well, niver mind my eyes,’ 
said Mrs. Powler; she desired to 
make peace, but she was a rich 
woman and in her own house, and 
consequently spoke in a dictatorial 
way—‘niver mind my eyes, nor 
anything else for the matter of 
that, but tell who it was that went 
passt.’ 

‘It was the Captam, my dear 
madam, the Captain,’ replied Mr. 
Jupp, freshly attacking the cold 
beef, and consoling himself for his 
snubbing with his supper. ‘ You had 
no great loss in not seeing him, 
ma’am ; it was only the Captain.’ 

‘What! Prinsy, Drinsy, what’s 
his name?’ said Mr. Hallibut, 
taking a clean plate, and deli- 
cately clearing his lips and fin- 
gers from lobster-remains on the 
corner of the tablecloth. ‘ I'll 
trouble you, Jupp!—Is he still 
here ?” 

‘His name’s Derinzy, Mr. Hol- 
lybut,’ said Mrs. Jupp. ‘ De-rin-zy; 
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it’s a French name.’ Mrs. Jupp 
had been a lady’s-maid once on a 
time, and prided herself on her 
manners and education. 

‘And mine’s Hallibut, and not 
Hollybut, Mrs. Jupp,’ said the fish- 
factor jocosely ; ‘ and I'll trouble 
J-u double p—which I take it is an 
English name—for some of the in- 
side fat— next the marrer-bone 
there ! 

‘Dear heart! interrupted Mrs. 
Powler, feeling her position as 
hostess and richest of the com- 
pany was being made scarcely 
sufficient of ; ‘how you do jangle, 
all of you! Not but what,’ added 
the old lady with singular inconse- 
quence —‘ not but what I’m no 
scholard, and don’t see the use of 
French names, while English is 
good enough for me.’ 

‘Ah, but some things is better 
French, as you and I, and one or 
two more of us, could tell,’ said 
jocose Mr. Hallibut, feeling it was 
time for a ‘nip,’ and availing him- 
self of the turn in the conversation 
to point with his elbow to the cel- 
laret, where the special brandy was 
kept. 

‘Well, help yourself, and put 
the bottle on the table,’ said the 
old lady, somewhat mollified. ‘Ah, 
that was among the spoils of the 
brave, in the good old times when 
men was men!’ she added in a half 
melancholy tone. She was accus- 
tomed to think and speak of her 
deceased husband as though he 
had been the boldest of bucca- 
neers, the Captain Kyd of the 
Dorsetshire coast ; whereas he, in 
his lifetime, was a worthy man in 
a Welsh wig, who never went to 
sea, or was present at the ‘running’ 
of a keg. 

* And so the Captain’s still here,’ 
pursued Hallibut; ‘living in the 
same house, and doing much the 
same as usual, I suppose ?” 

‘Jist exactly the same,’ replied 
Mr. Jupp. ‘ Wandering about the 
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village, molloncholy-like, and cuss- 
in’ all creation.’ 

‘Mr. Jupp,’ broke in his better- 
half, ‘ reck’lect where are, if you 
please, and keep your profane 
swearin’ to yourself.’ 

‘I wonder he don’t go away,’ 
suggested Hallibut. 

‘He can't,’ said Mrs. Jupp so- 
lemnly. 

‘What! do you mean to say he’s 
been running in debt here in 
Beachborough, or over in Bed- 
minster ?” 

‘He don’t owe a brass farthing 
in either place,’ asserted Mrs. Pow- 
ler ; ‘if anybody ought to know, I 
ought ; and to do her justice she 
ought, for no one heard scandal 
sooner, or disseminated it more 
readily. 

‘ Perhaps he hadn't the chance,’ 
said Mr. Jupp, stretching out his 
hand towards a tumbler. 

‘Mr. Jupp,’ said his wife, ‘ what 
cause have you to say that? Was 
you ever kept waitin’ for the money 
for the meal or malt account? Is 
the rent paid regular for the bit of 
pasture-land for Miss Annette’s 
cow? Well, then, reck’lect where 
you are, if you please, and who 
you're speaking of.’ 

‘Well, but if he hates the place 
and cusses—I mean, does what 
Jupp said he did just now—what 
does he stop here for? Why don’t 
he go away? He must have some 
reason.” 

‘ Of course he has, Mr. Hallibut,’ 
said Mrs. Jupp with an air of dig- 
nity. 

*‘ Got the name all right this 
time, Mrs. Jupp;—here’s your 
health,’ said the jolly man, sip- 
ping his tumbler. ‘ Well, what’s 
the reason ?” 

‘It’s because of Miss Annette— 
she that we was speaking of just 
now.’ 

*O, ah! said Mr. Hallibut ;— 
‘she’s his daughter, isn’t she ?” 

‘ Niece,’ said Mrs. Jupp. 
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‘O,’ said Mr. Hallibut doubt- 
fully. 

‘You and I have seen the world, 
Hallibut, broke in Mr. Jupp, who 
had been paying his attentions to 
the French brandy. ‘ We've heard 
of nieces before—priests’ nieces 
and such-like, who— 

‘Mr. Jupp, wé7 you reck’lect 
where you are, 7/you please? What I 
was goin’ to say when thus interrupt- 
ed, Mr. Hallibut, was, that it’s on ac- 
count of his niece Miss Annette 
that Captain Derinzy remains in 
this place. She’s a dreadful in-val- 
lid, is Miss Annette, and this Dor- 
setsheer air suits her better than 
any other part of England. As to 
her not bein’ his niece—’ 

*La, la, du be quiet, Harriet ! 
interrupted Mrs. Powler, who saw 
that unless she asserted herself 
with a dash she would be quite 
forgotten ; ‘this everlastin’ click- 
clackin’, I du’low it goes threw 
my head like a hot knife threw a 
pat of fresh butter. Av’ course 
Miss ’Netty’s the Captain’s niece ; 
O, I don’t mind you men—special 
you, Jupp, sittin’ grinnin’ there like 
the Mischief! I’ve lived long in 
the world, and in different sort of 
society from this; and I know 
what you mean fast enough, and 
I’m not one to pretend I don’t, or 
to be squeamish about it.’ 

This was a hard hit at Mrs. 
Jupp, who took it accordingly, and 
said, 

‘Well, but Mrs. Powler, if Jupp 
were not brought up sudden, as it 
were— 

‘Like enough, my dear, like 
enough ; but when you're as old 
as I am, you'll find it’s very hard 
to have to give up chat for fear 
of these kind of things, unless 
indeed there’s young girls present, 
and then—well, of course!’ said 
Mrs. Powler with a sigh. ‘ But, 
Lord! you're all wrong about why 
Captain Derinzy stops at Beach- 
borough.’ 
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‘Do you know why it is, 
Mrs. Powler?’ asked Mr. Hallibut, 
feigning intense interest, under 
cover of which he mixed himself 
a second tumbler of brandy-and- 
water. 

‘Well, I think I do,’ said the old 
lady. 
‘Tell us, by all means,’ said the 
fish-factor, looking at his hostess 
very hard, and dropping two lumps 
of sugar into his tumbler. 

‘Well, Harriet’s right so far— 
there’s no doubt about Miss An- 
nette being the Captain’s niece, 
at least there’s no question of her 
being his daughter, as you two 
owdacious men—and, Jupp, you 
ought to know better, having been 
churchwarden, and your name in 
gold letters in front of the organ- 
loft, on account of the church 
being warmed by the hot pipes, 
which only made a steam and a 
smell, and no heat at all—as you 
two owdacious men hinted at. 
Lor bless you, you don’t know 
Mrs. Derinzy.’ 

‘That's what I tell ’em, Mrs. 
Powler, chorussed Mrs. Jupp; 
‘they don’t know the Captain’s 
wife. Why, she’s as proud as proud ; 
and he daren’t say his soul’s his 
own, let alone introducin’ anyone 
into the house that she didn’t 
know all about or wish to have 
there.’ 

‘But still you don’t know what 
makes them stay here,’ said Mrs. 
Powler, not at all influenced by 
her friend’s partisanship, and de- 
termined to press her point home 
upon her audience. 

‘ Well, if it isn’t Miss Netty’s ill- 
ness, I don’t,’ said Mrs. Jupp 
slowly, and with manifest reluct- 
ance at having to acknowledge her- 
self beaten. 

‘Then I'll tell you,’ said the old 
lady triumphantly, smoothing her 
dress, looking slowly round, and 
pausing before she spoke. ‘ You 
know Mrs. Stothard ? 
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‘Miss Annette’s servant—yes,’ 
said Mrs. Jupp. 

‘Servant—pouf ! said Mrs. Pow- 
ler, snapping her fingers, and there- 
by awaking Mr. Jupp, who had just 
dropped asleep, and was dreaming 
that he was in his mill, and dared 
not stretch out his legs for fear of 
getting them entangled in the ma- 
chinery. ‘Who ever saw her do 
any servant’s work ; did you?’ 

*N-no ; I can’t say I ever did,’ 
replied Mrs. Jupp; ‘but, then, I 
have never been to the house.’ 

‘ What does that matter ?’ asked 
the old lady rather illogically ; ‘no 
one ever did. No one ever saw 
her do a stroke of servant’s work 
in the house: mend clothes, wash 
linen, darn stockings, make beds— 
Dear heart alive! she’s no ser- 
vant.’ 

‘What is she, then ? asked Mrs. 
Jupp eagerly. 

‘A poor relation! hissed Mrs. 
Powler, bending over the table; 
‘a poor relation, my dear, of either 
his or hers, with something about 
her that prevents their shaking her 
off and obliges them to keep her 
quiet.’ 

‘Do you think so—rea//y think 
so?’ 

‘I’m sure of it, my dear—certain 
sure.’ 

‘Lord, I remember,’ said Mrs. 
Jupp, with a sudden affectation of 
a mincing manner, and a lofty car- 
riage of her head ; ‘I remember 
once seeing something of the sort 
at the playhouse; but then the 
poor relation was a man, a man 
who always went about in a large 
cloak, and appeared in places where 
he was least expected and most 
unwelcome. It was in Covent 
Garden Theatre.’ 

‘Covent Garden Theatre,’ said 
Jupp, suddenly waking up. ‘I re- 
member in the saloon— 

‘Mr. Jupp, reck’lect where you 
are, 7f you please, and spare the 
company your reminiscences,’ 
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Here Mr. Hallibut, who, finding 
himself bored by the conversation 
about people of whom he knew 
nothing, had quietly betaken him- 
self to drink, and had got through 
three tumblers of brandy-and-water 
unobserved, remarked that as he 
had a long drive before him he 
thought it was time for him to go, 
and after making his adieux de- 
parted to find the ostler at the 
Hoy, who had his rough old pony 
in charge. Mrs. Jupp put on her 
bonnet, and, after a word of pro- 
mise to look in next morning and 
hear the remainder of her hostess’s 
suspicions about Mrs. Stothard, 
roused up Mr. Jupp, who, balan- 
cing himself on frail and trembling 
legs, which he still believed to be 
endangered by the proximity of 
his mill’s machinery, staggered out 
into the open air, where he was 
bid to reck’lect himself 7 he 
pleased, and to walk steadily, so 
that the coastguardsman then pass- 
ing might not see he was drunk. 


CHAPTER II. 
A VISITOR EXPECTED. 


Ir was indeed Captain Derinzy 
who had passed up the village 
street. It is needless to say that 
he had not heard anything of the 
comments which his appearance 
had evoked; but had he heard 
them, they would not have made 
the smallest difference to him. He 
was essentially a man of the world, 
and on persons of his class these 
things have very little effect. A 
is irretrievably involved; B has 
outwritten himself ; C is much too 
intimate with Mrs. D ; while D is 
ruining that wretched young E at 
écarté, so at least say Y and Z; 
but the earlier letters of the al- 
phabet do not care much about 
it. They know that the world 
must be always full of shaves and 
cancans, and, like men versed in 
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the great art of living, they know 
they must have their share of them, 
and know how to take them. 
Captain Derinzy passed up the 
village street without bestowing 
one single thought upon that 
street’s inhabitants, or indeed upon 
anything or anybody within a 
hundred miles of Beachborough. 
He looked utterly incongruous to 
the place, and he felt utterly in- 
congruous to it, and if he were 
recalled to the fact of its exist- 
ence, or of his existence in it, by 
his accidentally slipping over one 
of the round knobbly stones which 
supplied the place of a footway, 
or having to step across one of the 
wide, self-made sluices which, com- 
ing from the cottages, discharged 
themselves into the common ken- 
nel, all he did was to wish it 
heartily at the devil; an aspiration 
which he uttered in good round 
rich tones, and without any heed 
to the feelings of such lookers-on 
as might be present. 

See him now, as he steps off the 
knobbly pavement and _ strikes 
across the road, making for the 
greensward of the cliff, and un- 
consciously becoming bathed in a 
halo of sunset glory in his pro- 
gress. A thin man, of fifty years 
of age, of middle height, with a 
neat, trim figure, and one of his 
legs rather lame, with a spare, 
sallow, fleshless face, high cheek- 
boned, lantern-jawed, bright black 
eyes, straight nose, thin lips, not 
overshadowed, but outlined rather, 
by a very small crisp black mou- 
stache. His hair is blue-black in 
tint and wiry in substance, so much 
at least of it as can be seen under 
a rather heavy brown sombrero 
hat, which he wears perched on 
one side of his head in rather 
a janty manner. His dress, a 
suit of some light-gray material, is 
well cut, and perfectly adapted for 
the man and the place; and his 
boots are excellently made, and 
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fit his small natty feet to perfection. 
His ungloved hands are lithe and 
brown ; in one of them he carries 
a crook-headed cane, with which— 
a noticeable peculiarity—he fences 
and makes passes at such’ posts 
and palings as he encounters on 
his way. That he was a gen- 
tleman born and bred you could 
have little doubt; little doubt 
from his carriage of himself, 
and an indescribable, unmistak- 
able something, that he was, or 
had been, a military man; no 
doubt at all that he was entirely 
out of place in Beachborough, and 
that he was bored out of his exist- 
ence. 

Captain Derinzy passed the 
little road, which was ankle-deep 
in white sandy dust, save where 
the overflowings of the kennel had 
worked it into thick flaky mud, 
hopped nimbly, albeit lamely, over 
the objectionable parts, and when 
he reached the other side, and 
stood upon the short crisp turf 
leading up to the cliff, looked 
at the soles of his boots, shook 
his head, and swore aloud. Con- 
siderably relieved by this proceed- 
ing, he made his way slowly and 
gently up the ascent, pausing here 
and there, less from want of 
breath than from sheer absolute 
boredom. Rambling quietly on 
in his own easy-going fashion, now 
fencing at a handrail, now making a 
one, two, three sword-exercise cut, 
and finally demolishing a sprout- 
ing field-flower, he took some time 
to reach the top of the cliff. When 
there he looked carefully about 
him for a clean dry spot, and, 
having found one, dropped gently 
down at full length, and comfort- 
ably reclining his head on his arm, 
looked round him. 

It was high tide below, and 
the calmest and softest of sil- 
ver summer seas was breaking in 
the gentlest ripple on the beach, 
and against the base of the high 
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chalk cliff whereon he lay. The 
entrance to the litth: bay was 
marked by a light line of foam- 
crested breakers, beyond which 
lay a broad stretch of heaving 
ocean; but the bay itself was 
‘ oily-calm,’ its breast dotted here 
and there with fishing-luggers out- 
ward-bound for the night's service, 
their big tan sails gleaming lightly 
and picturesquely in the red beams 
of the setting sun. Faintly, very 
faintly, from below rose the cries 
of the boatmen hoarsely— mono- 
tonous calls which had accompa- 
nied such and such acts of labour 
for centuries, and had been taught 
by sire to son, and practised from 
time immemorial. But the silence 
around the man outstretched on 
the cliff’s top was unbroken save 
by the occasional cry of the sza- 
fowl, wheeling round and round 
above his head, and swooping down 
into their habitation - holes with 
which the chalk-face was honey- 
combed. As he lay there idly 
watching, the sun, a great blood- 
red globe of fire, sank into the 
sea, leaving behind it a halo of 
light, in which the strips of puff- 
cloud hovering over the horizon— 
here light, thin, and vaporous, there 
heavy,dense,and opaque—assumed 
eccentric outlines, and deadened 
to one gorgeous depth of purple. 
There were very few men who 
would have been insensible to the 
loveliness of the surroundings— 
very few but would have been 
impressed under such circum- 
stances with a sense of the beauty 
of Nature and the beneficence of 
Providence. Captain Derinzy was 
one of these few. He saw it all, 
marked it all, looked at it leisurely 
and critically through half-shut 
eyes, as though scanning some 
clever picture or some scene at 
the theatre. Then, quietly drop- 
ping his head back upon his hand, 
he gave a prolonged yawn, and 
said quietly to himself, ‘O, dam’ !’ 


‘QO, dam’! Sun and sea and sky, 
purple clouds, foam-crested break- 
ers, tan sails sunset-gilded, yoho- 
ing boatmen, nest-seeking curlews, 
hoary cliff. ‘O,dam’! But that 
was not all. Lazily lying at full 
length, lazily picking blades of 
grass, lazily nibbling them, and 
lazily spitting them from his mouth, 
he said in a quaintly querulous 
tone, ‘ Beastly place! How I hate 
it! Beastly sea, and all that kind 
of thing ; and those fellows going 
away in their beastly boats, smell- 
ing of fish and oil and grease, and 
beastliness, and wearing greasy 
woollen nightcaps, and smoking 
beastly strong tobacco in their 
foul pipes ; and then people draw 
them, and write about them, and 
call them romantic, and all such 
cussed twaddle! Why the deuce 
ain’t they clean and neat, and why 
don’t they dance about, and sing 
like those fellows in JAfasaniello? 
And—O Lord! JAfasanielo! I 
didn’t think I should even have 
remembered the name of anything 
decent in this infernal place! 
What’s the time now?’ looking at 
his watch. ‘Nearly eight. Gad! 
fancy having had a little dinner at 
the Windham, or, better still, at 
the Coventry, where they say that 
fellow—what’s his name—Fran- 
catelli is so good, and then drop- 
ping down to the Opera to hear 
Cruvelli and Lablache, or the new 
house which Poyntz wrote me about 
—Covent Garden — where Grisi 
and Mario and the lot have gone ! 
Fancy my never having seen the 
new house! Dammy, I shall be- 
come a regular fogey if I stop in 
this infernal hole much longer. 
And not if I were stopping for my- 
self either! If I'd been shaking a 
loose leg, and had outrun the con- 
stable, or anything of that sort, I 
can understand a fellow being 
compelled to pull up and live 
quiet for a bit, though there’s 
Boulogne, which is much handier 
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to town, and much jollier with the 
établissement, and plenty of éaréé, 
and all that sort of thing, to go on 
with. But ¢Ais/ Pooh! that’s 
the dam’ folly of a man’s marrying 
what they call a superior woman ! 
I suppose Gertrude’s all right; I 
suppose it will come off all straight ; 
but I don’t see the particular pull 
for me when it does come off. Here 
am I wastin’ the best years of my 
life-—and just at a time when I 
haven’t got too many of ’em to 
waste, by Jove,—just that another 
fellow may stand in for a good 
thing. To be sure, he’s my son, 
and there’s fatherly feelings, and 
all that sort of thing; but he’s 
never done anything for me, and I 
think it’s rather hard he don’t come 
and take a little of this infernal 
dreariness on his own shoulders. 
I shall have to cut away—I know 
I shall; I can’t stand it much 
longer. I shall have to tell Ger- 
trude—and I never can do that, 
and I haven’t got the pluck to cut 


away without telling her, and I 
know she won't even let me go to 
old Dingo’s for the shootin’ in the 


autumn. What an ass I was ever 
to let myself be swindled into 
coming into this beastly place! 
and how confoundedly I hate it! 
O, dam’! O, dam’ !’ 

As he concluded he raised him- 
self lightly to his feet, and com- 
menced his descent of the hill as 
easily and jantily as he had 
ascended it. His lame leg trou- 
bled him a little, and once when 
he trod on a rolling stone and 
nearly fell, he stopped and smiled 
pleasantly at the erring foot, and 
shook his cane facetiously over it. 
As he entered the village, he mut- 
tered to himself, ‘Good heavens, 
du monde, how very interesting ! 
For the hours of toil were over, 
and the shopkeepers and the wives 
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of the fishermen, and such of the 
fisher-boys as had not gone to sea 
that evening, were standing at their 
doors and gossiping, or playing in 
the street. The lace-making girls 
were there too, very pretty girls for 
the most part, with big black eyes 
and swarthy complexions and thick 
blue-black hair; their birthright 
these advantages, for in the old 
days one of the home-flying ships 
of the Spanish Armada had been 
wrecked on the Beachborough 
coast, and the saved mariners had 
intermarried with the village wo- 
men, and transmitted their swarthy 
comeliness to their posterity. As 
the Captain passed by, hats were 
lifted and curtsies dropped, cour- 
tesy which he duly returned by 
touching his sombrero with his 
forefinger in the military style to 
the men, and by God-blessing the 
women and chin-chucking the girls 
with great heartiness. 

So on till he arrived at his own 
house, where he opened the door 
from the outside, and entering the 
handsome old dining-room, was 
surprised to see the table laid for 
four persons. 

‘Hallo! what’s this?’ he said to 
a woman at the other end of the 
room with her back towards him. 
‘Who is coming to dinner, Mrs. 
Stothard ? 

‘ Have you forgotten? said the 
woman addressed, without turning 
her head. ‘ Dr. Wainwright.’ 

‘O,ah? growled Captain Derinzy 
in a subdued key. ‘Where’s An- 
nette ?’ 

‘In her own room.’ 

‘Why don’t she come down?’ 

‘Because she’s heard Dr. Wain- 
wright is expected, and has turned 
sulky, and won’t move.’ 

*O, dam’! said Captain De- 
rinzy. 
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THE great wish of their lives was 
to be manly. 

Not that they were fast or mas- 
culine ; but they could not bear the 
conviction that, while they were 
quietly working or reading at 
home, all the men were walking 
up Bond-street, down Regent- 
street, doing the Park and the 
Row, or driving about town pay- 
ing visits in hansoms. So—though 
paying visits in hansoms was out 
of the question, and all the fa- 
shionable thoroughfares forbidden 
ground in the afternoon—they yet 
felt nearer the completion of their 
wishes out of doors than in, and 
‘ would sally forth for a walk in 
looped-up dresses, prettily-short- 
ened petticoats, the thickest-soled 
boots they could find, and little 
dogskin gauntlet gloves. 

Thus attired, they approved of 
the effect ; others, meeting them, 
held a different opinion, saw only 
two pretty girls spoiling themselves 
by the way in which they had 
divested themselves of all signs of 
hair, tucking it away behind their 
ears. ‘Who had ever seen men 
with hair all curling about their 
faces?” they inquired when re- 
monstrated with upon the subject ; 
and those who knew them then felt 
all further argument was useless. 

They were first-rate walkers, 
thinking nothing of ten or twelve 
miles a-day ; but some man having 
once remarked in their hearing 
that ‘that was nothing—he had 
often done ¢hat before breakfast,’ 
they increased the amount, Spar- 
tan-like, bearing fatigue, walking 


with white faces, footsore and 
weary. 

They could row—not very well, 
it is true; but then the delight of 
sitting in a boat, with a blue-and- 
white striped shirt, minus a hat, 
bronzing as the men must have 
bronzed, their fair skins tanning 
mahogany colour. 

Their voices were heard all over 
the house—contralto birds—dis- 
dainful of operatic airs and all 
ballad music, preferring, or pre- 
tending to prefer, street songs, 
humming them half under their 
breath, absently, as they had 
heard their brothers do. 

They revelled in the theatre, 
particularly in the stalls, levelling 
tiny opera-glasses round the house 
—at the women, be it understood. 
Wishing as they did to behave 
like men, it was positively neces- 
sary to an exact imitation to take 
the more interest in the girls. 

In the country they drove a 
big horse, horribly afraid of him 
in their hearts; but they con- 
sidered it the correct thing to do, 
so they drew in their breath, set 
their teeth hard, and dashed 
across commons in fine style. 

The men especially were con- 
siderably amused. Had they suc- 
ceeded, had they become really 
fast, really masculine, they would 
have been disgusted; as it was, 
they simply laughed at them, 
allowing their beauty to cover 
their sins, taking the greatest in- 
terest in their failure. 

One fine day, with hot sun- 
shine and plenty of gnats, at 
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the close of the summer, the 
girls—sitting in a cockle-shell on 
the Thames, resting lazily on their 
oars with the orthodox ‘dead- 
beat’. expression on their fresh 
lips—were greeted by a man in a 
boat, a big, clumsy boat, with 
heavy oars, and very little paint— 
a good-looking man, with a fair 
Saxon face, and a quantity of 
yellow curls, which the wind had 
blown into sad confusion and the 
sunlight had. turned to gold— I 
beg your pardon. Can you tell 
me, am I far from the Weir?’ 

The girls were slightly taken 
aback, uncertain how to act. They 
had a glimmering idea that it was 
not the thing to hold long con- 
versations with a perfect stranger 
on the waters, and something in 
the stranger’s manner, or perhaps 
the fact that the Weir itself lay 
straight before him, told them that 
this conversation once begun 
Yet, what 
would two men do in their places? 
Answer politely—he might be 
near-sighted, and not have seen 
the Weir; he might be deaf, and 
not have heard its waters—or 
wither him by a glance, taking his 
question for impertinence, and, 
trusting to the superiority of oars 
over sculls, skim away towards 
home? ‘No,’ they thought, ‘men 
would be sure to answer, gruffly 
probably.’ So stroke, otherwise 
Evy, made her sweet voice as 
gruff as possible, like some absurd 
nightingale trying to change its 
note, and informed him that ‘ that 
was the Weir just before him,’ then 
plied her oar vigorously. 

The good-looking owner of the 
big boat seemed very much amused, 
either by the fact of the Weir 
being ‘just before him,’ or by the 
strange gruffness of the voice 
which had announced that fact, 
and his boat took the same di- 
rection as the cockle-shell. 

Now stroke, who piqued herself 


would be a long one. 
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on her discernment, had turned 
the cockle-shell, leaving the Weir 
behind, under the impression that 
by so doing they would part com- 
pany with this yellow-haired owner 
of a barge-like boat, and was in- 
dignant at this new tactic. 

The other sister, a nonchalant 
little lady, was not so indignant. 
She had been dipping her hand 
in the water, and letting the cur- 
rent run through her fingers, play- 
ing with the lilies that floated on 
the surface, and casting side 
glances at the ‘ bargeman,’ till she 
had grown reconciled to him and 
his boat, and was nearly as ready 
for conversation as he was himself. 
But stroke still held out. She had 
heard all her life that it was not 
the thing for two girls to be out 
alone on the water all day, and 
had always declared that that 
argument might apply to other 
girls, but certainly not to them. 
No one ever spoke to ¢Aem ; there 
was something about ¢hem which 
would always keep people at a’ 
distance. And now, this wonder- 
ful something, where was it? 

Gone, utterly gone. <A stranger 
was in close propinquity, and Floss 
seemed delighted. Poor Evy could 
have cried. They, the Miss Grat- 
tans, not to have awed him more! 
Fortunately, however, she remem- 
bered ; men never cried. Fancy, 
she said to herself, a man weeping 
between Richmond and Barnes be- 
cause some other man insisted on 
rowing beside him, showed a wish 
to cultivate his acquaintance ; the 
very idea was absurd, so she check- 
ed herself. 

The stranger apologised for his 
question, but he was really unac- 
quainted with this part of the river, 
and very anxious to find a house 
that was close to the Weir, Sunny- 
banks. Did they know it? 

Here was an opportunity for 
Floss, still playing with the cool 
force of the waters and coquetting 
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with its lilies, and she struck in 
quickly. 

Sunnybanks? Of course they 
knew it. It belonged to their 
rector and his wife, two of their 
oldest friends ; they were coming 
to tea with them to-night. 

‘Indeed,’ said the bargeman, 
smiling good-humouredly at the 
sulky little owner of the gruff 
voice. ‘Then they will have to 
bring me too, I am afraid. I am 
going to stay with them, and they 
would never be so uncivil as to 
leave me the first night. At what 
time do you take tea?” 

‘At eight,’ replied Flossy and 
Evy together, with a lively remem- 
brance of the dinner-hour of West- 
end clubs, ‘and we shall be very 
glad to see you.’ 

‘O thanks!’ said the bargeman. 
‘Well, if it won’t be too much of 
an infliction—till eight, then ! and 
lifting the heavy scull high in the 
air as a parting salutation, the 
bargeman landed, and the girls 
rowed quickly home. 

Punctually at eight the rector 
and his wife appeared, bringing 
with them, and apologising for so 
doing, the young man with the 
yellow curls, now brushed and 
straightened into something like 
order, but otherwise looking pretty 
much as he had looked before. 

Flossy and Evy would have 
shaken hands, but the rector’s 
friend bowed stiffly, and made as 
if this was his first time of seeing 
them. 

Was he often on the river, Eve- 
lyn asked him; and the bargeman 
answered, ‘Not once this summer; 
and Evy, with the sort of intelli- 
gent whistle that her brothers had 
been wont to indulge in when they 
had been last at home, and which 
she had caught up with wonderful 
rapidity, shrugged her pretty shoul- 
ders, and pointedly dropped the 
subject. 

The stranger was evidently an 
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observer of character. He laughed 
at all Mr. Grattan’s little jokes, 
talked unaffectedly and sensibly 
to Mrs. Grattan, gave in to the 
rector’s arguments, agreed in every- 
thing with the rector’s wife, and 
exchanged brilliant repartees with 
Evy and Floss. 

Such conduct deserved success. 
Mr. and Mrs. Grattan gave him a 
general invitation to the house. 

Evy and Floss were in ecstasies 
at this arrangement. They were 
very young, and had literally up to 
the present time known no other 
men than their brothers at all inti- 
mately ; and to them this tall—and 
height goes a long way with very 
young girls—yellow-haired stranger 
was the very ideal of all masculine 
perfection. 

Flossy was almost screaming with 
delight, and Evy’s own excitement 
was too great to admit of her being 
reproved. The idea that he might 
possibly turn into a lover never 
struck them. It was with no such 
thought that they sprang at the 
prospect of intimacy. He would 
see them ride, and how easily they 
cleared all their fences in the Le- 
gate Run; he would row races, 
and go with them, perhaps, even 
further up the river than they had 
been ; he would show exactly how 
men tied their neckties, would 
mend Flossy’s skates, and be 
honest with Evy as to whether her 
pilot-cloth jacket was the same in 
everything as a man might wear. 

And he, meanwhile, was roaring 
with laughter as he rowed the 
rector and his wife home again. 

‘Did anybody ever in their life 
see such girls? That was a real 
cravat Miss Grattan had on, and 
Miss Floss—Flossy—what’s her 
name—was rejoicing in patent- 
leather boots.’ 

‘ They are very handsome,’ said 
the rector’s wife, who never could 
bear to hear anyone criticised, and 
who took condemnation of one 
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thing as condemnation of every- 
thing. 

‘I think so, I assure you,’ Gerald 
answered ; ‘ singularly handsome. 
Still, allow me to repeat, did any- 
body ever see such girls ? 

‘I am afraid you will find it 
very dull with us,’ put in the rec- 
tor, willing to save a discussion. 

‘ Impossible,’ Gerald said, laugh- 
ing; ‘the Miss Grattans will, at 
least, save me from that.’ 

‘I am sure, Gerald, you do not 
intend to flirt with them.’ 

‘I indorse your opinion, sir.’ 

And with this little banter Gerald 
dropped the subject. 

After a fortnight’s acquaintance, 
Evy and Floss were even more 
charmed with Gerald than at first. 

How well he knew the river and 
managed his boat! and his manner 
to them, they thought, so particu- 
larly pleasing, completely ignoring 
the one inequality between them, 
inferiority of sex. 

And it was true that Gerald, 
perceiving their weakness, had so 
humoured it, and behaved towards 
them with so much tact, that the 
girls would, either of them, have 
done anything for him, and from 
sheer gratitude were fast becoming 
little slaves to his wishes. 

With one thing only in him were 
they not quite satisfied. Where did 
he go on Mondays? Why on that 
day would he never go near them ? 
These questions the girls wisely 
concluded had an answer, and they 
resolved to knowit. On Monday, 
therefore, Miss Grattan wrote over 
to Gerald—her idea of a gentle- 
man’s note. 

‘Dear Mr. Cartuion, — We 
are going on the river; will you 
come and take an oar? Not, 
however, if you have anything 
pleasanter on hand. — Faithfully 
yours, E. GRATTAN,’ 

Gerald sent back a note in- 
stantly. 

*DeaR Miss GRATTAN,—I am 
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sO sorry; it is quite impossible 
that I should join you to-day. I 
am sorry you suppose I could have 
anything pleasanter on hand. Do 
not believe it, but only that I am 
most sincerely yours, 

‘GERALD CARTHION,’ 

On receipt of which, Evy and 
Floss waited till they saw Gerald 
go by in his boat, and followed at 
a distance. 

It was a very long way up the 
river Gerald went, and little as 
they would have owned it, Flossy 
and Evy were fairly getting tired, 
when he stopped his boat sud- 
denly under a dark old willow; 
and then a pale, pretty girl, with 
a long flowing dress, and her long 
hair loosely fastened with a ribbon, 
came down the bank and got into 
the boat ; and, dreadful though it 
be to relate, Gerald kissed her, 
and drew her long hair away from 
the side of the boat, where the 
ends were all in the water. Evy 
and Floss could do nothing but 
gasp. Here was a solution of 
the Mondays, and the undercur- 
rent of Gerald’s very charming 
note. Certainly he had had some- 
thing pleasanter on hand; but why, 
why had he not confided it to them? 

Evy and Floss took their oars 
up sadly, and with many and re- 
gretful thoughts that had they 
been men this could not have 
happened, — Gerald would have 
trusted them then,—turned and 
rowed the cockle-shell homewards. 

Gerald went over to them that 
evening, and was utterly astound- 
ed at the reception he met with. 
Flossy and Evy had been really 
hurt that Gerald did not trust 
them with his secret, and they 
showed their vexation to him 
clearly. Gerald, who was all in 
the dark, sought vainly for his 
offence, till Evy told him the 
afternoon’s story, and alluded pa- 
thetically to his want of faith in 
them. 
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‘My dear Miss Grattan, it was 
no want of faith. I don’t know 
why, but one never does tell these 
things,’ 

Evy and Floss exchanged looks. 
Perhaps, after all, what he had 
done was only one of the cha- 
racteristics of a man. If so, it 
was certainly not for them to find 
fault. 

‘Tell us now, then,’ they said. 

‘Well!—since you know so 
much, and if you like a love-story. 
Last year I was staying on the 
river, and I went to a ball at that 
house you saw to-day — Daisy 
Lawn—and the lady you saw with 
me was there, and I danced with 
her, and I met her often after in 
London, and, in short, we are en- 
gaged—without the least prospect 
of ever being married.’ 

*O, why? exclaimed 
and Evy together. 

‘ Because I am too poor to sup- 
port a wife, but that might yet all 
come right; the hardness lies in 


Flossy 


my never being able to see her 
now.’ 
‘But why ?’ they asked again. 
‘Because she has no relations, 
and is only a governess at that 
house, and they would not keep 
her a day if they knew of her en- 


gagement to me. They want the 
same governess to teach the chil- 
dren always, and this, of course, 
she would not be able to do; as 
long before they are educated I 
hope to be able to marry her.’ 

‘But to-day? said Flossy and 
Evy perplexed. 

‘To-day no one knew that I saw 
her; they were out driving, but 
this was a chance once, and not a 
thing to be counted upon. Now, 
too, they are beginning to suspect 
Leila, and couple our names, and 
this, at all hazards, I must stop.’ 

‘How?’ 

‘Ah! that is just what I don’t 
know.’ 

‘ May I help you?” 
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‘ Thanks, Miss Grattan ; I need 
not say that you may, but I must 
confess to not seeing how.’ 

‘Pretend to the people on the 
Lawn that you are flirting with 
me, and when anyone is_ here 
whom you wish to believe it, flirt 
with me really if you like. You 
can tell Aer all about it, you know.’ 

Gerald was so taken aback at 
this novel way of helping him out 
of his difficulties, and the naiveté 
and perfect innocence with which 
Evelyn had proposed it, that he 
forgot even to answer her. 

‘Not unless you like it,’ said she, 
perplexed at his silence. 

‘I shall like it amazingly, thank 
you,’ said Gerald. ‘It’s awfully 
good of you to let me. I shall 
take you at your word, Miss Grat- 
tan.’ 

‘I mean you to do so,’ Evelyn 
said cordially ; and the compact 
was agreed on. Gerald found it 
pleasant enough to be able to say 
any little pretty complimentary 
thing that entered his head with 
the certainty that neither of the 
girls would think of it twice ; but 
Evelyn failed miserably in the part 
she had undertaken. She had not 
the very slightest idea of a flirta- 
tion, and Gerald’s most spirited 
attempts fell flat before Evy’s in- 
nocence, which effectually pre- 
vented her giving him any help. 
After a month’s frequent attend- 
ance at their house, no one who 
had seen them together believed 
for a moment there was anything 
between them. Gerald went to 
her complaining. 

‘No one on earth, you know, 
would believe we were flirting.’ 

‘Iam sure I do my best,’ said 
poor Evy. ‘I told you the other 
day before ever so many people 
that I would mend your gloves, 
and— 

‘Yes, you called out at the top 
of your voice from the other side 
of the room, “/’// mend your 
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gloves, Mr. Carthion; it won't 
take very long, because they won’t 
want very fine work.” Now, who 
do you suppose would think any- 
thing of that ? 

‘I am so sorry,’ said poor Evelyn 
again. ‘Perhaps it would have 
been better if you had been flirt- 
ing with Flossy.’ 

‘With Floss? It would have 
been a thousand times worse. 
She would have said, “ I'll mend 
your gloves sometime, Mr. Car- 
thion, oniy don’t tease now.” 
No, really, Miss Grattan; I 
think it is beyond you. Under- 
stand that it only makes you and 
your sister all the nicer to be so 
—so—I mean to be so utterly 
natural and honest; but it does 
not go to help my case now, does 
it ?” 

‘ No,’ said Evy, much distressed. 

‘Don’t look so dreadfully un- 
happy, Miss Grattan. It’s so aw- 
fully good of you even to want to 
help me; and besides, I think you 
might actually do it, if you can get 
your sister to assist you.’ 

‘Who? Flossy? Why you know 
she will.’ 

‘Well, then, will you go and 
make Leila’s acquaintance? I will 
give you a letter of introduction ; 
and when once you know her I 
can meet her at your house; only 
you must get your sister’s aid, be- 
cause you must go in the cockle- 
shell.’ 

‘ I will do it gladly, and so will 
Floss.’ 

And Flossy saying as much, the 
very next day the girls set off. 

They too stopped their boat 
under the old dark willow, and, in 
accordance with Gerald’s injunc- 
tions, landed, Evy holding his 
letter tightly in her hand. Now 
Gerald had said, 

‘When you land you will see 
Leila on the lawn. She is always 
there with the children in the 
morning ; and all you have to do 


is to give her my letter, and wait 
till she has read it.’ 

But differently from this came 
to pass. Instead of Leila there 
was a boy, lying on the grass, who 
contented himself at first with 
making faces at them; but when 
he saw they continued to advance, 
he was driven to speech, and ac- 
costed them : 

‘We've got a front-door to our 
house.’ 

‘We don’t want the front-door,’ 
said Flossy, inwardly quaking, 
though outwardly brave. 

‘O my eye, visitors to the kit- 
chen! Ain’t our new housemaid 
a howling swell? Z/is way, ladies 
—this way.’ 

And he flapped his arms and 
bowed before them. 

‘Don’t talk such nonsense,’ said 
Evelyn indignantly. ‘What do 
you suppose we want with your 
housemaid? I tell you we have 
come to see—’ 

And then she stopped, suddenly 
remembering that she could not 
tell him about Leila. 

*O, I see!’ said the boy with a 
little affected laugh. ‘So sorry! 
My brother is spooning another 
young lady. I shouldn't like to 
hurt your feelings, either of you, 
but she zs a stunner ? 

‘I never heard such trash in all 
my life,’ said Evy. ‘I didn’t even 
know you had a brother.’ 

‘No more she did, pretty dear ? 
said the provoking boy. ‘She just 
came to sit upon the grass among 
the daisies, and her sister just 
came to take care of her; and 
that pretty little note was for me.’ 
And with that he made a sudden 
lurch forward, and Gerald’s note 
was snatched from her hand. 

Evy burst into a passion of tears. 
Gerald had trusted her, and this 
was what had come of it. 

She wept and sobbed so, that 
her tormentor began to repent, 
and it was only pride prevented 
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him giving it back to her. He 
looked down at it doubtingly, 
then gave a regular boy’s whistle. 
‘Here, take it back,’ he said; 
‘that note is for Leila, and you 
never told. Youre a_ regular 
trump, not a softy like my sisters. 
I suppose that note is from old 
Carthion, and you want Leila, to 
give it to her?” 

‘Yes, we do,’ cried Flossy and 
Evy in a breath. 

‘Pi help you. You're jolly 
gitls, and old Carthion’s no end 
ofa brick. He spoons Leila, and 
they nag at her for it, and it’s a 
beastly shame. They wouldn't 
dare, you know, if she was plucky 
like you.’ 

* But will you help us? 

“OQ, Lord, yes; it'll be lots of 
fun. Now, don’t you be an idiot 


and cry, and I'll send her to you. 
I sha’n’t be able to come back, 
because I’m doing Greek with the 
governor ; but I'll stick by her and 


you too, so just you tell old 
Carthion the thing’s as good as 
done,’ 

The boy was as good as his 
word—he sent Leila. 

The same pale pretty girl they 
had seen with Gerald came quickly 
up to them, with her long dress 
on the grass, and her long hair on 
her shoulders. 

‘What kind girls! she said 
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when she had read the note, and 
laughed a little at the postscript, 
which was an account of Gerald's 
flirtation with Evy. 

‘Will you really let me know 
you, and get to see Gerald ? 

‘Come to-night,’ said Flossy, 
putting her hand on Leila’s long 
hair. 

‘Fancy! But 
might not like it.’ 

‘ But we know lots of girls from 
rowing on the river, and we bring 
them in to see us, and mamma is 
always glad.’ 


Mrs. Grattan 
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Does not everything come rigl 
in a story? 

The Grattans were one and all 
so good to the lovers, that Gerald 
and Leila no longer had to snatch 
stolen moments in a boat; and for 
the two years that elapsed before 
Gerald had saved enough for their 
matriage, Leila threw up her go- 
verness engagement to stay with 
the Grattans as companion to 
Evy and Floss. 

The wedding was in the church 
by the river. The faint sun-rays 
fell on Leila’s long hair, and once 
more turned Gerald’s yellow curls 
gold. 

In their long dresses, no one, I 
fear, who had seen the two Miss 
Grattans would ever have dreamed 
of declaring them manly. 


it 








MR. CHARLES DICKENS'S NEW READING. 





NEARLY eleven years have passed 
since Mr. Charles Dickens com- 
menced his career as a_profes- 
sional ‘reader.’ He had read the 
Christmas Carol and the Chimes 
before public audiences on several 
occasions, but always in aid of the 
funds of some charitable institu- 
tion. It was not until the evening 
of Thursday the 29th April 1858 





that he appeared in St. Martin’s 
Hall (now converted into the New 
Queen’s Theatre) to give a read- 
ing for his own benefit. This read- 
ing Mr. Dickens prefaced with a 
little speech, explanatory of his rea- 
sons for appearing in public, which, 
now that he is about to bring 
those public appearances to a 
close, will possess peculiar interest. 
He said : 

‘Ladies and Gentlemen, — It 


| may perhaps be known to you 


that, for a few years past, I have 
been accustomed occasionally to 
read some of my shorter books, 
to various audiences, in aid of a 
variety of good objects, and at 
some charge to myself, both in 
time and money. It having at 
length become impossible in any 
reason to comply with these always 
accumulating demands, I have had 
definitively to choose between now 
and then reading on my own ac- 
count, as one of my recognised 
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occupations, or not reading at all. 
I have had little or no difficulty in 
deciding on the former course. 
The reasons that have led me to 
it—besides the consideration that 
it necessitates no departure what- 
ever from the chosen pursuits of 
my life—are threefold: firstly, I 
have satisfied myself that it can 
involve no possible compromise 
of the credit and independence of 
literature ; secondly, I have long 
held the opinion, and have long 
acted on the opinion, that in these 
times whatever brings a_ public 
man and his public face to face, 
on terms of mutual confidence 
and respect, is a good thing; 
thirdly, I have had a pretty large 
experience of the interest my 
hearers are so generous as to take 
in these occasions, and of the 
delight they give to me, as a 
tried means of strengthening those 
relations —I may almost say of 
personal friendship— which it is 
my great privilege and pride, as it 
is my great responsibility, to hold 
with a multitude of persons who 
will never hear my voice nor see 
my face. Thus it is that I come, 
quite naturally, to be here among 
you at this time; and thus it is 
that I proceed to read this little 
book, quite as composedly as I 
might proceed to write it, or to 
publish it in any other way.’ 

Since then, as is well known, 
Mr. Dickens has frequently given 
readings from several of his works, 
in London, in the principal towns 
of England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
and in the United States. At many 
of these readings, given before all 
sorts and conditions of men, I have 
been present, chiefly for the pur- 
pose of watching the effect pro- 
duced by the reader upon his audi- 
ence. The result has been to 
confirm me in a long-entertained 
and henceforth never-to-be-shaken 
belief that, let him treat what sub- 
ject he chooses, show people what 


they actually are or what they 
really ought to be, appeal to their 
human sympathies or their higher 
aspirations, this great and God- 
gifted geni-s holds the hearts 
of his audience in his hands, 
now moving them to laughter, 
now melting them into tears, but 
invariably concentrating their at- 
tention, even upon an inflexion of 
his voice, and creating in all, even 
the most hardened and _ battered 
in the hourly skirmishes of this 
workaday world, a proud, honest, 
hearty, human sympathy. 

But, although amongst his friends 
and such of the outside world as 
had been admitted to the private 
performances of the Tavistock- 
House theatricals Mr. Dickens was 
known to possess much dramatic 
power, it was not until within 
the last few weeks that he found 
scope for its exhibition on the 
platform. Although the charac- 
ters in his previous readings had 
each a distinct and defined indi- 
viduality—and in true artistic 
spirit the comparatively insignifi- 
cant characters have as much finish 
bestowed upon their representation 
as the heroes and heroines, «¢.g. 
the fat man on ’Change who re- 
plies ‘God knows,’ to the query 
as to whom Scrooge had left his 
money—-a bit of perfect Dutch 
painting—one could not help feel- 
ing that the personation was but 
a half-personation given under re- 
straint; that the reader was ‘ un- 
der acting,’ as it is professionally 
termed, and one longed to see 
him give his dramatic genius full 
vent. That wish has now been 
realised. When Mr. Dickens call- 
ed round him some half-hundred 
of his friends and acquaintances 
on whose discrimination and know- 
ledge of public audiences he had 
reliance, and when, after request- 
ing their frank verdict on the ex- 
periment, he commenced the new 
reading, ‘Sikes and Nancy,’ until, 
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gradually warming with excite- 
ment, he flung aside his book and 
acted the scene of the murder, 
shrieked the terrified pleadings of 
the girl, growled the brutal savagery 
of the murderer, brought looks, 
tones, gestures simultaneously into 
play to illustrate his meaning, there 
was no one, not even of those who 
had known him best or who believed 
in him most, but was astonished 
at the power and the versatility of 
his genius, 

Grandest of all the characters 
stands out Fagin, the Jew. Of 
late years a plague of Jews has 
fallen upon the London stage. 
Comic Jews —the bane of the 


the 
au- 


appreciative, the delight of 
chuckle-headed, amongst the 
dience. First in date and in ex- 
cellence was Melter Moss, in the 
drama of the Zicket of Leave, origi- 
nally played by Mr. Geo. Vincent, 
with great humour and apprecia- 
tion of character; and subsequently 
degraded by the same actor, under 
the patronage of gallery guffaws, 
into a senile buffoon. Melter Moss 
was too popular a person to escape 
piracy. So we soon had a diluted 
version of him in a play called the 
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Great City. This misrepresentative 
of the Hebrew race was remarkable 
for nothing save his dissimilarity 
to any previously seen specimen 
of the Jewish nation. His study 
of character had apparently in- 
duced him to believe that the 
assumption of a palpably false 
pasteboard nose, and the occa- 
sional utterance of the assevera- 
tion, ‘S*help me ! would carry him 
through. His imbecility was his 
safeguard ; had he been more for- 
cible he would have been intole- 
rable. There is still a Jew ‘to the 
fore’ on the London stage; Mr. 
Dominick Murray, an actor of 
great original talent, sometimes, 
as in his performance of Michael 
Feeny, rising into genius, is play- 
ing a Jew money-lender and hell- 
keeper in After Dark, and playing 
it well, as he could not fail to do, 
though the part is scarcely suited 
to him. Fagin, as shown by Mr. 
Dickens, is very different from any 
of these. There is nothing comic 
about him, there is nothing grand 
or tragic, as in Shylock; he is 
sordid, mean, avaricious, and re- 
vengeful ; and Mr. Dickens shows 
him to you in every phase. You 
read it in his rounded shoulders, in 
his sunken chin, in his puckered 
cheeks and hanging brow, in 
his gleaming eyes, and quivering, 
clutching hands, in the lithe shifti- 
ness of his movements, and the 
intense earnestness of his attitudes. 
The voice is husky and with a 
slight lisp, but there is no nasal 
intonation ; a bent back, but no 
shoulder-shrug ; the conventional 
attributes are omitted, the conven- 
tional words are never spoken ; 
and the Jew fence, crafty and cun- 
ning even in his bitter vengeance, 
is there before us, to the life. 
Next comes Nancy. Readers 
of the old editions of Ofiver Twist 
will doubtless recollect how des- 
perately difficult it was to fight 
against the dreadful impression 
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which Mr. George Cruikshank’s 
picture of Nancy left upon the 
mind, and how it required all the 
assistance of the author’s genius to 
preserve interest in the stunted, 
squab, round-faced trull whom the 
artist had depicted. Accurately 
delineating every other character 
in the book, and excelling all his 
previous and subsequent produc- 
tions in his etching of ‘Fagin in 
the Condemned Cell,’ Mr. Cruik- 
shank not merely did not convey 
the right idea of Nancy, which 
would have been bad enough, but 
conveyed the wrong one, which 
was worse. No such ill-favoured 
slut would have found a protector 
in Sikes, who amongst his set and 
in his profession was a man of 
mark. We all know Nancy’s po- 
sition ; but just because we know 
it we are certain she must have 
had some amount of personal come- 
liness, which Mr. Cruikshank has 
entirely denied her. In the reading 
we get none of the common side 
of her character, which peeps forth 
occasionally in the earlier volumes. 
She is the heroine, doing evil that 
good may come of it—breaking 
the trust reposed in her that the 
man she loves and they amongst 
whom she has lived may be brought 
to better lives. With the dread sha- 
dow of impending death upon her, 
she is thrillingly earnest, almost 
prophetic. ‘Thus, in accordance 
with a favourite custom of the 
author, during the interview on the 
steps at London-bridge, not only 
does the girl’s language rise from 
the tone of everyday life and be- 
come imbued with dramatic ima- 
gery and fervour, but that eminent- 
ly prosaic old person, Mr. Brown- 
low, becomes affected in the same 
manner, saying, ‘before this river 
wakes to life,’ and .indulging in 
other romantic types and meta- 
phors. This may be scarcely life- 
like, but it is very effective in the 
reading, enchaining the attention 
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of the audience and forming a fine 
contrast to the simple pathos of 
the dialogue in the murder-scene, 
every word of which is in the 
highest degree natural and well- 
placed. It is here, of course, that 
the excitement of the audience is 
wrought to its highest pitch, and 
that the acme of the actor’s art is 
reached. The raised hands, the 
bent-back head, are good ; but shut 
your eyes, and the illusion is more 
complete. Then the cries for 
mercy, the ‘Bill! dear Bill! for 
dear God's sake !’ uttered in tones 


“Br Gods sake! Bail!” 


in which the agony of fear pre- 
vails even over the earnestness of 
the prayer, the dead, dull voice as 
hope departs, are intensely real. 
When the pleading ceases, you 
open your eyes in relief, in time to 
see the impersonation of the mur- 
derer seizing a heavy club, and 
striking his victim to the ground. 

I would have the reading end 
here. I would have the curtain 
descend, as it were, upon that 
deed of blood. I would have no 
more of Sikes, nothing of the 
pleasant humour of Mrs. Gamp. 
I know that the British public 
likes to see justice overtaking the 
wicked. I have been warned 
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scores of times by kind friends, 
known and unknown, that people 
delight in ‘a happy ending’ to 
books and plays; but I am yet of 
the old-fashioned opinion that the 
artist should consult his art rather 
than his public, and I feel certain 
that, artistically speaking, the 
story of Sikes and Nancy ends at 
the point I have indicated. At 
the private reading opinions dif- 
fered as to this. On the first 
public reading I heard no dis- 
cussion ; but I am convinced that 
I am rightly interpreting the feel- 
ings of the majority of the audi- 
ence. There is always less shuf- 
fling of feet, coughing, &c., at 
Mr. Dickens’s readings than at 
any other public entertainment. 
Throughout the entire scene of 
the murder, from the entrance of 
Sikes into the house until the 
catastrophe, the silence was in- 
tense—the old phrase ‘a pin 
might have been heard to drop’ 
might have been legitimately em- 
ployed. It was a great study to 
watch the faces ofthe people—eager, 
excited, intent—permitted for once 
in a lifetime to be natural, for- 
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getting to be British, and cynical 
and unimpassioned. The great 
strength of this feeling did not 
last into the concluding five mi- 
nutes. The people were earnest 
and attentive; but the wild ex- 
citement so seldom seen amongst 
us died as Nancy died, and the 
rest was somewhat of an anti- 
climax. 

No one who appreciates great 
acting should miss this scene. It 
will be a treat such as they have 
not had for a long time, such as, 
from all appearances, they are not 
likely to have soon again. To 
them the earnestness and force, 
the subtlety, the zwances, the deli- 
cate lights and shades of the 
great dramatic art, will be ex- 
hibited by one of the first, if not 
the first, of its living masters ; 
while those of far less intellectual 
calibre will understand the vigour 
of the entire performance, and be 
specially amused at the facial and 
vocal dexterity by which the 
crafty Fagin is instantaneously 
changed into the chuckle-headed 
Noah Claypole. 

EDMUND YATES. 
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(Arter Victor Huco.) 
amined 
Tue hen-bird beats her pinions on the snare ; 
Her mate the goshawk’s crooked talons tear ; 
Over the callow nestlings, weak and lone, 
What wing shall spread when darkness gathers ?—None. 


Poor little birds ! 


The shepherd’s dog with age lies dead and cold ; 
The wolf steals down upon the trembling fold ; 
The last pale crimson streak of sunset’s gone ; 
Who guards the flock until the morning >—None. 


Poor little lambs! 


The father in the felon prison lies ; 

The mother in the spital shuts her eyes ; 

Sharp hunger sickens ; day is almost done ; 

Who watches by the squalid cradle ?—None. 
en Poor little babes ! 
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* Like leaves on trees the race of man is found, 
Now green in youth, now withering on the ground.’ 


—>+——_ 


CLOTHED in their summer mantle 
of grateful green, how very slight a 
hint is given by the trees of the 
anatomy that lies beneath—of the 
skeleton upon which the muscle 
and tissue, as it were, of buds and 
leaves are hung ! 

On a bright, quiet day in the 
middle of June, when every branch 
teems with luxuriance of foliage, 
when the spring leafage has become 
matured, and the secondary shoots 
are well established, and all nature 
seems revelling in the glorious 
richness of fruition, how impossible 
it is to picture the country in one’s 
mind’s eye denuded of its gay 
trappings, and lying forlorn, bleak, 
and deserted under the dreary 
weather and chilling blasts of 
Christmas ! 

As in looking upon the ocean 
in its calmest hours, when, as 
Wordsworth has it, ‘ the gentleness 
of heaven is on the sea,’ we find it 
difficult to conceive that that same 
placid, sapphire-like mass, spread 
out before us so treacherously quiet 
and inviting, can ever be heaved 
into furious surging billows, that 
carry death with them at every 
bound, in like manner the aspect 
of trees in midsummer appears so 
totally antagonistic to that which 
they bear in midwinter, that some- 
times a strong effort is necessary 
to realise in the slightest degree 
a change which we know to be in- 
evitable, but which all our expe- 
rience and consciousness fail to 
force visibly upon our imagina- 
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tion. Blue sky, sun shining, sheep- 
bells tinkling, grasshoppers quiz- 
zing, leaves gently rippling in the 
soft, warm air, grateful shade, re- 
freshing green, thin coats, straw 
hats, no umbrella, no _ goloshes, 
no fear of catching cold ;— how 
ridiculous is the thought that all 
this beauty and enjoyment will 
vanish, so to speak, with the wave 
of a magician’s wand, and that a 
few months have but to elapse, 
when, hey, presto! what have we? 

In the south-east corner of 
the Regent’s-park, opposite Park- 
square in fact, a few hundred yards 
south of the Gigantic Colosseum,’ 
and about fifty yards north of 
the then New-road, there existed, 
many years ago, an institution 
called the Diorama, which, to our 
infinite delight, we often frequented 
in our boyish days, and where were 
exhibited large pictures, admirably 
painted, and upon the dissolving- 
view principle, but so beautifully 
managed as to be quite free from the 
glaring and pantomime-trick sort 
of vulgarity which we now but too 
often see in modern entertainments 
of the kind. They were executed 
with great power and skill on a 
very large scale; all the known 
stage mechanism of that period, in 
the shape of transparencies, differ- 
ent-coloured mediums, &c., was 
brought to bear upon them to assist 
in producing the illusionary effect, 
which was one, if not the chief, 
feature of the establishment. To 
us, at least, there was no difficulty 
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in almost believing that we were 
gazing on reality; and it is to be 
questioned whether modern scene- 
painting and theatrical appliances, 
with all their artistic improve- 
ments, have ever gone beyond the 
completeness of these tableaux. 
In the changes through which 
they passed, there was no hurry or 
rapidity ; the transformations were 
all effected gradually and impercep- 
tibly, and indeed the approaches 
to, and the room itself, in which the 
spectator sat, had an air of solemn- 
ity about them that was not lost 
upon our youthful imagination. 
There was but very little light, and 
coming in out of the bright streets 
it of course took some time before 
we could discern exactly where we 
were. 

We were inspired with additional 
awe from the rotation or movement 
of the auditorium itself, for when 
one picture had been exhibited to 
its full, the room was gently turned, 
until the front of it, which of course 
was wall-less, faced and fitted the 
proscenium and green curtain be- 
hind which the second picture to 
be shown was hidden ; then, after 
a due and appropriate prelude of 
music, the curtain slowly rose, and 
when the tableau had passed 
through all its phases, and we had 
feasted our admiring eyes on it for 
a quarter ofan hour or so, we were 
again moved back to the first pic- 
ture, when this process was re- 
peated, and continued throughout 
the hours of exhibition. If our 
recollection serves us, the room 
would have contained some two 
or three hundred people ;_ but 
there were seldom more than a 
dozen present whenever we were 
there, and doubtless this latter fact 
led to a change overtaking the 
establishment which has become 
permanent ; however this may be, 
we never pass the chapel or meet- 
ing-house, to which purpose the 
building is now consigned, without 
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thinking of the old days, or with- 
out recalling two or three of the 
pictures which from time to time 
were exhibited there. 

We can remember the solemn 
aspect of a vast cathedral interior, 
standing in a cold, gray, mysterious 
light, which crept quietly between 
and round about the stately 
columns from the half-seen win- 
dows, falling here and there in 
broad flakes upon groups of the 
little rush-bottomed chairs which 
during the intervals of service are 
stacked away in masses. At the 
little altars and chapels stray tapers 
were burning, and up away at the 
end, beyond the choir, larger can- 
dles could be distinguished, shed- 
ding a warm but still obscure light 
on the gaudy trappings of the high 
altar itself. A confessional or two, 
in deep recesses of shadow, could 
likewise be discerned, and the 
figure of a kneeling woman near 
one of the columns formed a con- 
spicuous point of dark in the midst 
of a brvad patch of the morning 
light. There was a gloomy still- 
ness about the place, and a hush 
on the part of the spectators, 
which fully bore out the reality of 
the scene. 

The dim, misty look of the aisles, 
the half-obscure effect of detail, 
which is seen—as the eye pene- 
trates by degrees, and after it is 
well seasoned to the general tone, 
the remoter recesses—were all re- 
produced with startling truth; nay, 
the very smell of the place, the 
fade and sickly odour of the stale 
incense, was even there ;—it was 
difficult to believe that we were not 
gazing in from the door of the edi- 
fice itself. 

After an interval of unbroken 
quiet, the faintest possible peal 
from an organ is heard; our at- 
tention is for a moment diverted 
by this, and, as we look again up 
the nave, surely the light seems 
warmer ; to confirm this impression 
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we glance at a side chapel,—yes! 
it is more distinct, and again, as our 
eyes fall upon the chief features, 
they are all more clearly revealed. 
A warmer glow is upon every- 
thing ; and see, what is this? A 
group of figures have mysteriously 
made their appearance at the foot 
of yonder column; and the chairs? 
—what has become of the chairs? 
They have all disappeared, and 
there, spread out through the main 
body of the building, kneel masses 
and masses of worshippers, whilst 
at the altar stand the priests in 
their brilliant vestments. 

Meanwhile, the sounds from the 
organ increase in volume ; it is a 
glorious anthem they are playing, 
and there is an effect as of voices 
from the choir pealing up through 
the vaulted roof. Hundreds of 
tapers have burst into light in all 
directions ; the whole place is a- 
glow, and now incense, fresh burn- 
ing incense, completes the illusion. 
By degrees, and after we have had 
time to realise the magnificence of 
the scene, the music dies away ; 
semi-darkness again slowly sets in ; 
and as imperceptibly as the cere- 
mony of high mass dawned upon 
us, so do we return, not to the 
cold gray of the first effect, but to 
a third; the solemn aspect of the 
cathedral now again hushed and 
still, as it lies under the fleckered 
gleams of silver moonlight, aried 
only here and there by a few in- 
extinguishable candles burning be- 
fore the sacred shrines. 

Yes; we never turn out of the 
dust and turmoil of the Maryle- 
bone-road without this picture 
rising vividly before us, and, as we 
wander up through the Regent’s- 
park, in front of the stuccoed mag- 
nificence of its terraces, or moon 
through its pretty and shaded gar- 
den-walks, the days of the Dio- 
rama exist for us still. We are 
still seated in that roundabout 
room, by which, after the curtain 
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has fallen upon the moonlit cathe- 
dral, we are shifted face to face 
with some rural scene in the full 
glories of a summer sun. 

Now it would be an Alpine 
view, with chalets, and water- 
wheels, and tinkling cowbells; em- 
erald-green meadows, walnut trees, 
thick orchards, and clustering 
masses of pine-wood, surmounted 
by overhanging peaks of snow, 
and underlaid with yawning 
chasms and terrible descents. 
The sun would decline, and we 
should have all the effects of ap- 
proaching night, the rosy tints of 
sunset upon the eternal snow 
fading gradually into the deep 
blue of the star- and moon-bright 
heavens. ‘Tiny wreaths of smoke 
would creep from the chimneys in 
the village, until the shadows of 
deep night settled over all. Then 
there would be storm and thun- 
der, and the roar of avalanches, 
glimpses only of the scene now 
and again appearing as the light- 
ning flashed, until at last we have 
the dawn growing into the full 
light of sunrise to show the havoc 
that has been made; for, lo! an 
avalanche has engulfed the val- 
ley, and there is a sea of glittering 
snow, the tops of trees, the church- 
spire, chimney-pots and the gabled 
roofs of cottages peering up, for- 
lorn and isolated; the only in- 
dications of the smiling landscape 
of half-an-hour before. 

Another time — for of course 
these views were changed when 
that small portion of the British 
public which affected our pet in- 
stitution required novelty — we 
would have some English peep, 
a silvan scene, with forest glades 
and bowering avenues, thick clus- 
tering woods, and foliage in pro- 
fusion ; one of those pure, green, 
park-like pictures which speak with 
their myriad leafy tongues of home. 
Subjected then to transformations 
similar to those of the cathedral 
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and the Alpine scene, this ta- 
bleau passes through its various 
phases, for now the summer trees 
are waving under the full weight 
of their bright-green covering, and 
then there steals a golden tinge 
of autumn through their rustling 
robes ; the ground is strewn with 
falling leaves; the verdant tints 
fade one by one away, and what 
remains of foliage on the stems 
is brown, and gold, and yellow, 
bright, gaudy, and fleeting. The 
frosts increase, and the eager, 
nipping winds at last strip all the 
branches bare, leaving the whole 
scene around but a wreck and rem- 
nant of its former self,—a gaunt 
skeleton on which the wild wea- 
ther may work at will, making the 
bones to rattle and creak in harsh 
accompaniment to the pattering 
rain. 

These changes wrought at the 
Diorama sprang up in our mind 
as we thought of the rapid transi- 
tion from the extremest wealth of 
foliage to the abject poverty of 
the ‘leafless trees,’ a transition 
which every year seems to increase 
in rapidity. Time flies at such a 
pace as we advance in life, that 
we appear no sooner in the midst 
of summer, than it has flown, and 
we are back again to the dreary 
winter weather. Back again, it 
seems, almost with as little in- 
terval as lay between the shifting 
scenes which so delighted us as 
boys in the famous rotatory cham- 
ber. A gap of time, bridged-over 
now as easily almost in half a 
year as then in half an hour; the 
cabalistic ‘ hey, presto ! of the ma- 
gician flowing as glibly for us, and 
with nearly as quick results as 
ever. The magic and the mystery 
exist still; we look out upon the 
landscape, full and teeming, and, 
as we gaze, rich tints of autumn 
creep imperceptibly through the 
shimmering green. We but with- 
draw our eyes to make sure by 
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reference to some little detail that 
this is so, and as we look back 
again, the smiling country lies 
bleak and desolate, the trees 
stand bare and leafless. 


* The melancholy days are come, the 
saddest of the year, 
With wailing winds, and naked 
woods, and meadows brown 
and sere.’ 


We, who in populous cities are 
pent, take little heed, perhaps, of 
‘leafless trees.’ Save the oc- 
casional glimpses we have of them 
in passing through our squares 
and parks, or when business 
obliges us to take the return- 
ticket for a few miles’ ‘run’ by 
rail, we seldom see them, and, if 
we give them a thought, it fre- 
quently conjures up the country 
for us rather unpleasantly than 
otherwise. The country means 
for us generally a place to loll 
and lounge about in, where we 
spend our holiday, and do little 
but lie upon the grass, and smoke 
and read under the shade of some 
spreading oak or elm. The notion 
of it denuded of its leaves is too 
apt to give us a chill, and we fail 
to invest it with that beauty which 
in reality it possesses. 

Yet, despite such ideas, the 
chances are that ‘leafless trees’ 
may still mean as much to us, if 
not a little more, when we think of 
them seriously, and may have quite 
as much charm in their aspect as 
if we lived, like Robin Hood, in 
a forest all the year round. Your 
countryman, as a rule, does not 
take so much notice of the change 
of seasons as the Londoner; win- 
ter and summer are to him but 
variations of his duties in the field 
and garden. The attractions to 
him of ‘leafless trees’ are merely in 
the indications which they bear of 
sport, and so far he loves midwin- 
ter better than when the copse or 
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hedge is blind; beyond this, he 
has but little feeling on the sub- 
ject. The beauty of the long 
arching avenue on a bright Decem- 
ber morning, when, sparkling with 
the moisture of the departed mists, 
every twig stands clearly revealed 
against the cloudless sky, and the 
fretwork of the naked branches 
casts a lace-like shadow on the 
ground, is lost on him; whilst, ten to 
one, the Londoner—if thrown by 
chance into sucha woodland scene, 
or into one where the scathed and 
gnarled trunks rise majestically, 
with theirthousand tributary boughs 
glittering with unnumbered frost- 
diamonds’ or fringed with sparkling 
jets of rime, or, further, weighed 
down by the accumulated snow— 
would be more struck by the pic- 
turesque beauty, however unim- 
pressionable he may be, than his 
rustic brother; he would be much 
more struck by the exquisite nov- 
elty of the sight, and its total dis- 
similitude to his ordinary rural 
impressions, than if he were accus- 
tomed to nothing but a country 
life. Sing the praises of it as you 
will, it is terribly prone to dull the 
power of appreciating the pictur- 
esque, curious as the fact may 
seem. 

Setting art and artists out of the 
question, after all ‘leafless trees’ 
will be held in greater reverence 
by the dweller in town than we at 
first may think. For him, the city 
streets may contrast favourably on 
a bleak November afternoon with 
the forest-side at such a time; the 
hum and roar of the big city may 
sound more cheerful than the me- 
lancholy soughing of the wind 
through the bare branches; the 
bright gas-lights may shed a warm- 
er glow than the weird streak of 
pale sunset in the west, behind the 
tall rook-nest-dotted elms, sway- 
ing to and fro; the club hall and 
dining-room may look more invit- 
ing than the sanded passage and 


the bar-parlour of the Chequers 
inn; the crowded thoroughfares 
may suggest a pleasanter sense of 
life than that lonely road, with a 
solitary figure plodding wearily 
along ; the activity and bustle may 
be more harmonious with his views 
of existence than the dreary quiet 
of the country-side ;— but, given 
anything like fair weather, plenty 
of daylight, stout lungs, and strong 
legs, and no residence in town 
shall debar your citizen from see- 
ing and enjoying to the utmost all 
the beauties of ‘ leafless trees.’ 

For him there shall be a charm 
in the contrast they present to his 
accustomed midsummer recollec- 
tions, and if of a reflective turn, 
they shall offer food and subject 
for his thoughts never dreamed 
of in the countryman’s philosophy. 
Have we not most of us known 
in our time a leafless human tree 
or two,—mere wintry, withered 
ghosts ; gaunt, shrunken spectres 
of the summer of prosperity; strip- 
ped of their gay trappings, bank- 
rupt alike in energy and success, 
deserted by the sunshine of friend- 
ship and social intercourse and the 
soft breezes of honeyed words, and 
left bare to the gloomy wretched- 
ness of indifference or the merci- 
less fury of active hate ? 

See yonder stately oak, with 
gnarled and knotted trunk, and far- 
extending arms, angular and sturdy ! 
Lord of the forest, but yet in his 
very prime subject to the ruthless 
influence of the unerring seasons, 
and reduced, through no fault of 
his, to nakedness and poverty, in 
spite of his strength, equally with 
the slender birch or graceful ash. 
No more exempt than these from 
the storms of wind and frost which 
come to tear down the ample cov- 
ering of his vernal days, those 
bright-green folds of Nature’s dra- 
pery, which are, as it were, the tes- 
timonies of his wealth and vigour, 
giving him that robust, bold aspect 
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which in the summer looks impe- 
rishable. 

Have we not known many a hu- 
man parallel to this, many a pro- 
sperous gentleman, thus stripped of 
all that made him bear his head so 
proudly, and with defiance of the 
blasts of time or the nipping, un- 
expected frosts of fate? Have we 
not seen his vitality, his sap, de- 
pressed and checked at the very 
moment when his freshness and 
his power seemed the strongest, 
and until he stood a leafless tree, 
shorn by misfortune of all that 
had made life dear? Hardy, in- 
domitable, true at heart, persever- 
ing and oak-like in all his quali- 
ties, he has yet succumbed to 
the uncontrollable and inevitable. 
By nature but little inclined to 
bend to the blast, his combat and 
his opposition have given him in 
his nakedness a wrinkled, seamed, 
uncouth, and angular bearing, but 
leaving withal a remnant of the old 
defiant look. He makes compara- 
tively but little moan about his 
trials ; cruel winds howl through his 
branches, as with the rest of his 
brothers in their leafless hours ; but 
his skeleton rattles less than theirs 
—it is firmer knit, and has better 
hope of a future spring. 

Gentler figures, too, are to be 
found in this forest scene; the de- 
licate, yielding silver birch, light, 
feathery, and graceful in all its 
movements, charming to look upon 
from every point, pure and bright 
as its name implies—surely we 
have seen a human parallel to her ? 
Bending before the roughest wea- 
ther, feeling all its keenness, yet 
springing up, gay and erect again, 
upon the slightest cessation of the 
blast. Do we not all know some 
loving, tender woman of this sort, 
who, though of such different mould 
to the sturdy oak, yet somehow 
manages to keep her good looks 
and the freshness of her heart as 
long as he; who fights her fight 
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just as bravely as, and oftentimes 
with a better front than, many a 
stouter warrior, keeping her leaves 
through bitterest winds, and smil- 
ing through the tears which fall 
around, though her neighbours may 
well-nigh have given in, and scowl 
and lower in moody dejection? 
Even when at last the frosty 
fates tinge her streaming tresses 
with gray, and bring her to the 
same dead-level of utter leafless- 
ness, there is still a look of hope 
about her ; her shrunken form is 
still graceful, and is less changed 
by the absence of its natural full- 
ness than we might expect. Her 
delicate limbs and flowing boughs 
lose nothing of their elasticity, and 
her bright, clear complexion, that 
true index of her healthy blood 
and cheerful spirit, begins to gleam 
upon the faintest show of sunshine. 
Unhappily, she has some sisters ; 
the elm, the lime, the sycamore, and 
many another well-looking dame 
in the heyday of their time, but 
who cannot bear adversity so well, 
who moan and make ado, and show 
but sadly in the wintry weatlier. 
These, also, we may come across 
should we have eyes to know them, 
as well as those lucky few, the 
evergreens, who have not even to 
endure a temporary time of leaf- 
lessness,—the pines, the holly, and 
the rest, those fortunate ones 
of the earth, on whom no frosts 
can work, who always keep their 
proper figure and becoming dress, 
or who only change to get more 
sturdy, and more hard with age. 
At many a corner of our crowded 
streets we may find ‘leafless trees,’ 
or we may jostle up against them 
in busy thoroughfares, scarcely 
noticing perhaps their various, 
and oftentimes forlorn, condition. 
Pluming ourselves with satisfac- 
tion on the amplitude of our own 
leafage, we are too apt to forget 
how wintry the weather is to many 
of our brothers, and how impos- 
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sible it is for us to say when the 
sunshine, to which we owe our 
freshness, shall be obscured—too 
prone to forget that, if leafless days 
should ever come, how we too 
may stand disregarded and alone ; 
how the grateful shadow and pro- 
tection which our thick green 
screen of prosperity now affords 
may be forgotten by those who 
were only too glad to seek the 
refuge and comfortable advan- 
tages it offered in its palmy days ; 
how the shadow cast by the 
present ample foliage of our roof- 
tree may be no longer remembered 
when the bitter frosts of adversity, 
by stripping the branches bare, 
have reduced it to a mere network 
of shade ! 

Alas! unlike most of our forest 
friends, we human trees, when once 
stripped of our leaves, have seldom 
much hope of a returning spring. 
Sometimes — and we could wish 
that it was oftener — fresh buds 


and healthy vigorous shoots burst 
forth, and, in a way, we may reco- 
ver some semblance of our former 
selves; but in most instances we 
rather resemble that ‘ leafless tree,’ 
which in the forest stands bare 


and barren, whilst his brothers 
renew their verdant hues with the 
warm sunshine and long days. 


/ 


That sort of ‘leafless tree’ per- 
haps is the truest parallel to what 
we mean. For years, it may be, 
he makes abortive efforts to spring 
into life again; here and there 
about his battered trunk and 
boughs bright flecks of green ap- 
pear. There is some life-blood 
in him yet; ‘his leaf shall not 
wither ;’ he will strive and strive 
against all mischance to bear a 
goodly front, and hide his skeleton 
as he used to do before we knew 
it was so gaunt and obdurate. 
Vain struggles now to screen its 
whitened bones, flimsy pretexts, 
and make-believes, so shallow and 
so thin that they are seen through 
at a glance, the underlying even 
being more noticeable from the 
very endeavours made to conceal 
it. He waits bravely, however, for 
the woodman’s axe: may we not 
take example from his courage, 
doing our utmost determinately to 
battle against affliction to the 
last ? 

Patiently, we too must wait for 
our woodman with his axe; but, 
like the sturdy old forest lord, 
there can be no reason why we 
should not, so long as the sap 
may rise at all, put forth, as 
he, the ever-renewing buds of 
hope. 
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Book the Third. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE SECRET OF THE SEA, 


Late on the evening of the fol- 
lowing day, Henry Hurst returned 
to his lodgings in London. 

He had wandered about from 
place to place for many hours. 
Unbearable bodily restlessness was 
the first sensation of which he 
became fully conscious, after the 
keen horror and terror with which 
the crime he had committed in- 
spired him, had given place to the 
strong instinct of self-preservation 
under which he had spoken to the 
servant at Bateman’s cottage. To 
tire his physical powers out so 
completely that he should not be 
able to feel either horror or fear, 
to produce such weariness as should 
utterly overpower every other sen- 
sation, to postpone thought and 
memory indefinitely—this was his 
aim, if he could be said to have an 
aim at first. And he succeeded. 
Late on the night which followed 
that summer morning, when the 
coast of Carbury had looked beau- 
tiful, and the sea had sparkled in 
the sunshine, he had reached Lon- 
don, on foot, carrying his carpet- 
bag, and had put up at an obscure 
tavern near Shoreditch. He had 
thrown himself upon a bed in a 
dingy room, and, to his astonish- 
ment, sleep had fallen upon him 
quickly,—on him whose dread all 
the day had been that he should 
never sleep again ; or sleeping, in 
the exhaustion of the body, should 
see a dead face, and hear a voice 


which he had silenced for ever. 
But it was not so; he slept, and 
he did not dream. He was young 
and strong, and sleep meant rest 
to him, at all events as yet. 

But the waking? For a few 
minutes he did not realise to what 
he had awakened. Then it came 
back to him, and with it, the long- 
ing, the desperate necessity for 
movement. He could do anything 
but remain quiet, he could endure 
anything but immobility. If this 
should be discovered, if he should 
be suspected, and they should take 
him, he would be shut up in prison, 
and he could not move about then! 
How dreadful, how horrible to 
think of !—his thoughts went no 
further, his fears did not go beyond 
that point, and they were but feeble 
even up to it. But his mind 
was altogether working feebly ; he 
ought to be able to look at all 
that had occurred, in detail, to 
think it over and to arrange it, to 
decide on the exact course that 
was to be pursued, and to bring his 
judgment to bear upon it. He ought 
to be able to do all this, but he 
was not; in spite of all his efforts 
his thoughts were vague, and the 
rebellious fancy and memory within 
him persisted in presenting him 
with pictures of the past, rather than 
plans for the future. Was there 
remorse, was there repentance, in 
those wandering, weary thoughts of 
his? He could not tell,—probably 
not ; neither had come to him 
yet. 
At times he did not believe, he 
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did not realise, that he had done 
this awful thing. Something ter- 
rible had. happened, but he did 
not perfectly comprehend its na- 
ture. 

Then again he understood it, 
realised it, and even found himself 
thinking how easy it had been after 
all. She was dead, and he had 
killed her. She was young and 
strong, and she had fought for her 
life; but he had killed her, and 
easily. Was it he alone who had 
done it, or had something beside 
himself, a being stronger and 
fiercer, lent him subtle strength 
and fierceness, and helped him ? 
He thought it must be so; he 
remembered the sudden rush of 
passion, the swift, murderous im- 
pulse,—surely not like him, not of 
his own producing, his own nature 
only,—and something like belief in 
the doctrines he had treated with 
all the contempt due to childish 
fables, which arrogant impostors 
strove to impose upon the intelli- 
gence of grown men, came into his 
soul. He did not believe in God ; 
but this crime which he had com- 
mitted, and the manner of it, the 
suddenness of it, the folly of it, 
made him believe in the devil. 

He had risen early, and left the 
tavern where he slept. He could 
not go home yet,—not just yet. 
He must think this out first, and 
he could not think it out yet. He 
must arrange it in his mind. So 
he turned away again from the 
town, and struck into the Green- 
wich-road. During a great part of 
the time when he was walking 
rapidly, as if with a set and im- 
portant purpose, his mind was 
almost a blank ; then again it was 
occupied with a series of pictures. 
By degrees these pressed on him, 
and distracted him by their num- 
ber and the rapidity with which 
they succeeded each other. 

He sat down at length under a 
tree in Greenwich-park, and forced 


his mind to fulfil the task he had 
set it. When he had thought 
it all out, when he had decid- 
ed what his immediate course 
would be, he should have so much 
to do, so important and urgent a 
part to play, that he should not be 
haunted with these vague glimpses, 
teased with these questions, And 
he did force his mind to obey him; 
but even then he did not get rid 
of his fancy. There was a double 
process going on in his brain,—the 
process of thought and the process 
of representation. Steadily he 
forced himself to remember all that 
had occurred; but this was what 
he saw’. 

The waves bore her out of the 
Long Hole to the open sea—bore 
her gently, not roughly ; the water 
had been dreadfully calm and still 
(he was sure, if he had looked 
down into the cleft where it flowed 
so smoothly, he must have seen 
her) ; and the gentle break against 
the shore had hardly sounded 
louder than the lapping of a thirsty 
dog. It was long before she was 
out in the far, far distance, and 
then she did not sink out of sight 
completely, but was swayed about 
gently ; and the sun and the stars 
could see her,—human eyes might 
see her too, perhaps, lying calmly 
in the water,—he never could per- 
ceive that she sank to the bottom, 
or was lost in the awful multitu- 
dinous sea. He could not discern 
the face, it was veiled in the gol- 
den hair; but the form floated on- 
ward, onward, until the land was 
lost in the distance, and the im- 
mensity of the ocean was around. 
Sea-birds swooped near it, and 
long, rolling, white-crested waves 
came grandly up from the horizon, 
and burst into countless undula- 
tions over it; but they did not 
overwhelm it,—no nearer the sur- 
face, no nearer the depth, that 
waif which he had flung upon the 
ocean floated ever on and on, and 
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his fancy, inexorably coerced, fol- 
lowed it. 

How long was he to follow her 
in his fancy on this tranquil, awful 
voyage? Where was the shore 
which should come up from the 
deep and stop that floating form, 
and stop his following vision, and 
give rest to both? The picture 
had not been many minutes pre- 
sent with him when he felt as if he 
had been gazing at it for ages, as 
if his fancy had never formed, 
would never form, another. It 
was not the rustling of the trees 
around him in the early summer 
wind which he heard, it was the 
swift swirling of the water in the 
little bays on the island shore, as 
it sucked up the shining pebbles 
and threw them back again. He 
saw forms and heard voices ; there 
were buildings near, and the tread 
and stir of life ; but these were not 
real. ‘There was nothing real but 
the shoreless sea, and a form with 
covered face and calm, composed 
limbs floating on, on, on, for ever, 
in its mighty embrace. 

Among the multitude of his 
thoughts, countless, unimaginable, 
these were prominent. 

He had not intended to kill her 
(he never named her to himself 
more): he had gone to the cot- 
tage, infuriated at her silence, and 
determined to carry out the inten- 
tion he had announced to her; he 
had followed her to the island in 
his rage at the opposition of even 
a little delay to the assertion of his 
sovereign will and pleasure ; he 
had found her at the little sandy 
cove which she loved. She was 
seated on the sand, near the edge 
of the water; her bonnet and shawl 
were lying beside her; at a little 
distance a bathing-dress and a 
sheet lay on the sand. Her face 
was towards him as he came round 
a jutting corner of the land, and 
he saw that she looked ill and 
worn. He had not seen her for 
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months, and the last time he had 
looked at her face it was senseless, 
dead. He wished it was dead 
now; he hated her. But he never 
intended to kill her. 

Her golden hair hung loosely 
down, pushed carelessly behind 
her ears ; her hands were clasped 
upon the edge of a book lying 
open on her knees. She spoke 
softly to herself as he came round 
the rock, and looked off her book 
towards the water : 

‘And there shall be no more 
sea.’ 

Then she saw her husband, and 
started up with an exclamation of 
surprise. 

He thought, but confusedly, of 
the angry words which had follow- 
ed. He remembered the fury and 
the astonishment with which he 
heard her denunciation of him, 
her positive refusal to accede to 
his proposal, her lofty reply to 
his taunt concerning her helpless- 
ness —that she had on her side 
God and the right. He remem- 
bered the sudden _ conviction 
which seized him that she could 
indeed ruin all his hopes, when 
she told him that she was not so 
friendless as he thought, so utterly 
without resources ; that there was 
one person in the world from whom 
she confidently expected aid—he 
might have forgotten the friend 
who had aided her mother and 
herself, but she knew she might 
rely on help from him still. He 
remembered how his hatred of her 
grew wild and frantic at these 
words ; for he had indeed almost 
ceased to remember Mr. Eliot 
Foster’s existence, and had never 
imagined the possibility of his wife’s 
infringing his command—that she 
should not communicate with him. 
He remembered how she saw, and 
how her face showed him that she 
saw, she had at last found a weapon 
with which to fight him, and that 
he feared her. He did fear her: 
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the fulfilment of this threat must 
involve all his plans in utter de- 
struction ; and he remembered how 
she had stood before him, no timid, 
shrinking girl, but a dignified wo- 
man, strong in her indignation and 
undaunted in her protest, declaring 
her knowledge of his faithlessness, 
and her resolution to defend her 
own right. He had never seen her 
look as she did, when, bareheaded, 
her slight figure drawn up and her 
hand outstretched, warning him, 
she told him she knew he was be- 
traying her. 

‘I know not,’ she had said, in a 
steady voice, which he seemed to 
hear now, ‘for whom you wish to 
desert me, to impose a lying life 
upon me, and drive me from my 
place, which I have never forfeited, 
among women honourable in the 
sight of God and men. It may be 
for a woman who loves you with a 
guilty love ; it may be for a woman 
who loves you innocently, uncon- 
scious of my wretched life; but, 
whoever she is, you shall not do to 
her this complacence, or this wrong. 
I will lead this hidden life nolonger ; 
I never dreamed of the meaning it 
might have, that it might involve 
others in my misery, or bring hea- 
vier condemnation upon you. But 
I know it now, I see it now, and I 
am resolved. I have but two to 
guide me—my dead mother, and 
the friend who helped her in her 
need many a time. I know what 
she would say to me, what she 
does say to me; and I shall soon 
know what Ae will tell me to do 
when he learns the infamous de- 
vice you are resorting to because 
you want to be safely false to me. 
But you shall not, Henry ; no, you 
shall not. I have borne a great 
deal—as it is a woman’s duty and 
a woman’s fate to bear—but this I 
will not endure ; I will not make 
it easy and safe for you to betray 
me, to prefer another to me.’ 

He remembered how she was 


transformed by her lofty wrath, and 
how she stood undaunted by his 
fierce threats, unmoved by his un- 
measured utterance of hatred and 
disgust. 

‘I know it, she said ; ‘I have 
long known it. You hate me as 
bitterly as you have wronged me 
deeply ; you hate me because I am 
a living reproach to you ; because 
you are false, treacherous, cruel, 
base to me; and because I have 
loved you since we were little chil- 
dren together. And you may hate 
me more and more bitterly, and 
you will. You may fill every hour 
of my life with misery; I have no 
power to prevent that; but you 
shall not put me away into a lying 
oblivion, and put another woman 
in my place. Don’t attempt to 
deny your intention, don’t fancy 
you can deceive me. I have known 
the truth for months. God, who 
gives the beasts of the field unerring 
instinct, does not permit even so 
feeble a creature as I am to be 
quite ignorant, and without de- 
fence ; and He has put it into my 
heart to read your meaning, and to 
defeat you.’ 

What was it that told him that 
she was dauntless, quite beyond 
his power ; that he had never un- 
derstood the strength underlying 
her apparent weakness ; that he 
had not taken account of the tre- 
mendous element of jealousy in 
her character, now suddenly awak- 
ened into fierce, flaming activity, 
transforming her into a dangerous 
and intrepid foe? What was it 
that told him, but with inconceiv- 
ably subtle and rapid communica- 
tion, that he could only silence 
this denouncing voice, crush this 
portentous opposition, escape the 
utter demolition of his plans and 
hopes, in one way, and that way 
easy, ready to his hand ? 

What was it that reminded him 
that the island had but two human 
beings upon its extent; that the 
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nearest coast was utterly solitary 
for miles; that his wife had been 
warned against her imprudent habit 
of bathing out of reach of assist- 
ance, and at unusual hours and 
seasons ? 

Who was it that showed him in 
that moment a picture of Made- 
leine, in which every charm he 
worshipped, every look which had 
ever made his heart beat with the 
mad, guilty hope that she loved 
him, was blended into an effulgence 
of light and beauty ? 

The story of subtle, terrible 
temptation takes many words to 
tell it, and they must needs be 
colourless and inexpressive. 


There were some more angry 


words, a more distinct whisper of 


the tempter to his cruel heart, an 
awful change in his face, which 
made Alice shrink and cower at 
his sudden approach, and in one 
moment his murderous hands were 
choking her, and she was down, 
prone on the sand and shingle. 
In another she had caught his 
hands, and torn them so far open 
that she could utter one scream ; 
then, while he seized the sheet 
which lay close by and wound it 
round her head and arms, she 
screamed again. And once more, 
but only once; not loudly, but 
with a fearful, gasping sob, which 
surged up the quivering flesh under 
his grasp, and then passed out into 
the air like something that might 
be caught and handled. 

How well he remembered that 
sound! It passed out over the 
sea in his fancy, and went on, on, 
on, for ever, like the floating form. 

So he had killed her, quickly 
too, and easily ; but when he knew 
she was quite dead, and when he 
stood upon his feet beside the 
shapeless thing muffled in the 
sheet, just spotted here and there 
with blood, his first thought was 
that he must not think. To think 
was to grow frightened ; to grow 


frightened was to betray himself. 
In an instant the motive of the 
deed was forgotten, the future was 
blotted out; all resolved itself in- 
to putting this shapeless thing out 
of sight, and getting away off the 
island. There was no human be- 
ing within sight for miles; but a 
long way off, towards the horizon, 
a speck-like boat was dancing on 
the waves. Had the people in that 
boat a glass? Nothing could be 
more unlikely. And the screams ? 
The little wind there was, was blow- 
ing towards the shore. But even 
this brief consideration had taken 
him a moment, and the murderer 
had no moments to spare. He 
could not carry the thing he did 
not name, in his thoughts, to the 
water-edge. The strand stretched 
far, covered with shallow water ; it 
dipped and deepened at the Long 
Hole, close by. He must place it 
there, where it would be carried 
out by the tide. 

The last time Henry Hurst's 
arms had lifted Alice was when 
his cruel words had struck her 
down insensible. They lifted her 
now, when he had killed her out- 
right, and the desire of his evil 
heart was fulfilled. He lifted her 
in terrible fear and haste, carried 
her, the sheet still hiding the face 
he dared not look upon, the face 
which dangled helplessly under its 
covering, horribly near his own, to 
the shelter of the jutting rock. 
There he contrived to remove her 
simple dress, guarding, in all his 
haste, amid all his growing fear of 
the helpless, heavy mass he was 
handling with a dreadful loathing 
of it—against tearing the clothes 
which might be a witness against 
him. If he did but know where 
she usually placed them while she 
was bathing—not on the shore, he 
fancied, they would be filled with 
sand in that case—he must think 
of that afterwards. At last, some- 
how, with horrible exertion, he 
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had clothed the dead form in the 
bathing-dress, torn in dragging it 
over the rough folds of the sheet, 
which he could not bring himself 
to remove, even to gain invaluable 
time ; and it lay at his feet again, 
his task nearly completed. He 
folded the clothes neatly, rolled 
them in the shawl, and carried 
them up the landward side of the 
cliff, which overhung the Long 
Hole. There he deposited them 
under a furze-bush, in a sort of na- 
tural basin formed in a rock. Then 
he descended the little cliff again, 
its inequalities rendering his move- 
ments invisible from the main- 
land. If his haste had been less 
urgent, less terrible, he might have 
yielded to the sudden horror with 
which the sight of the thing he 
had taken his eyes away from for 
a few moments inspired him, and 
utterly lost his presence of mind. 
But all he did was done in a rage 
of haste, and the time for horror 
had notcome. That burden must 
again be lifted, must be carried, 
but not far. It was lifted—how 
the shrouded head hung ! how the 
white little feet trailed ! how amaz- 
ing the weight was !—and carried 
to the edge of the cliff. Then 
Henry Hurst once more laid his 
burden down, and rolled it over 
into the deep water, flowing pla- 
cidly and brightly through the 
Long Hole. He did not pause 
for an instant, did not look over 
the brink, but ran down the side 
of the cliff, along the shore to the 
jutting rock, beyond which he had 
beached the boat, which he imme- 
diately pushed into the water. 
Then he washed his hands in the 
limpid sea, and suffered them to 
dry in the warm air before he took 
up the oars. How awfully solitary 
the Green Island looked as he 
glanced at it after he had stepped 
ashore! The boat he had seen 
was still in the distance; a few 
seagulls were dipping in the waves; 
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not a human being was on the 
shore. 

That was what he remembered 
when he forced his thoughts to 
recapitulate the story, as he sat 
under a tree in Greenwich-park, 
waiting until he should have en- 
tirely done with the past, and en- 
tered upon the future. 

This was what he expected. 

When the boatmen returned 
from Sandham, his wife’s servant 
would naturally tell them of his 
arrival, of his going to the island, 
of his return, and his declaration 
that her mistress was not there. 
They would, no doubt, go in 
search of her, and by that time 
the awful secret would be in the 
keeping of the mysterious sea. 
There would be manifold conjec- 
tures, but they would all resolve 
themselves into ‘the lady’s’ having 
been drowned while bathing, and 
into the question of how this fact 
was to be made known to him. 
No one in Carbury knew his ad- 
dress, or had any means of com- 
municating with him. The ser- 
vant would be certain to mention 
that he had desired her to inform 
her mistress that he should return 
to Carbury in a week. This he 
should have to do, and to receive 
the communication which would 
then be made to him. In the 
mean time the accident would 
probably be communicated to the 
lesser newspapers, with details,— 
merely the fact to the more im- 
portant journals,—and the acci- 
dental drowning of a Mrs. Holmes 
need not be associated with him 
in any way. The name was a suf- 
ficiently common one to escape 
notice, and the locality was ob- 
scure, at least would be certainly 
unknown to anyone with whom he 
was connected. 

He arranged all these particulars 
in his thoughts, over which he was 
now gaining something like his ac- 
customed control, while still she 
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was floating on and on, and still 
his fancy was following her. 

His thoughts were growing won- 
derfully clear, his nerves were 
getting very steady. If only he 
could cease from following that 
floating figure! If only the land 
would rise out of the limitless sea, 
and stop that floating figure, and 
stop him, and give them both rest! 

At length he arose, and went in 
search of a vehicle in which to re- 
turn to London. 

He found a place in a stage- 
coach which plied between Green- 
wich and London then, and was 
conveyed to town, having slept 
heavily all the way. When the 
coach stopped, and he roused 
himself, he could not make out 
where he was at first, but had a 
nervous notion that he must step 
out into the sea, and follow that 
floating form, on and on, as he 
had been following it in his 
sleep. 

In addition to the things which 
Henry Hurst had forced himself 
to remember, and those which he 
had come to expect, there were 
two circumstances of grave im- 
portance unknown to him. 

One was, that his wife had never 
thought of making any appeal to 
Mr. Eliot Foster; when she spoke 
of her mother’s friend, she alluded 
to Hugh Gaynor. 

The other was, that when Henry 
Hurst killed his wife on Green 
Island, the tide, very near the full 
when he landed, was not coming 
in, but going out. 

. * * * * 

The water fell rapidly in the 
Long Hole; and by the time the 
boats returned from the mainland, 
bringing responsible persons to 
investigate the occurrence, the 
rumour of which had already at- 
tracted numbers to the shore, the 
rock in the centre lay bare, and its 
fearful burden was visible to the 
horrified, pitying eyes which mi- 


nutely inspected every incident of 
its position. 

There was one among the per- 
sons whom the boats brought to 
the island, on whom attention fixed 
itself, only inferior in intensity to 
that attracted by the dead woman. 
This was a slight, elderly, gray- 
haired man, easily recognised as a 
clergyman by the people present, 
and whose manner, evincing the 
keenest suffering, bewilderment, 
and agitation, induced a general 
belief that he was a near relative 
of Alice Holmes. No one had 
ever seen or heard of him before, 
or of any relative of ‘the lady’ at 
Bateman’s cottage ; but when the 
two boatmen, sent in the first in- 
stance by Burton and Jackson to 
give notice of their terrible dis- 
covery, reached the cottages, they 
found the gray-haired gentleman 
there, standing in bewilderment 
and dread among the frightened 
women, on whom Mrs. Jackson’s 
belief that Alice was drowned had 
impressed itself. 

As soon as the men knew that 
the stranger was a friend of the 
lady’s, and had in fact come to 
Carbury for the purpose of seeing 
her, they addressed themselves to 
him, and related the discovery that 
had been made. Horror and con- 
fusion prevailed ; the women shriek- 
ed, and gathered round the men, 
distracting them with questions, 
and Hugh Gaynor stood amid 
them like one distraught. Only 
one clear thought presented itself 
to him—he had come too late! 

The news had reached little 
Maggie, who had been placed in a 
chair by the open door of Jack- 
son’s cottage. She sat, rocking 
herself to and fro, her little body 
seemingly in acute pain, and her 
head covered with her pinafore. 
When they spoke to her she made 
no answer but a moaning cry. When 
the men returned she uncovered 
her head for a minute, but seeing 
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her father was not there covered it 
again, and listened to their story 
shuddering. But no new violent 
emotion seized upon her as upon 
the others; and when the women 
came to her, pityingly, she only 
said, ‘I knew, I knew; I heard 
her.’ In the excitement and horror 
which prevailed upon the shore 
there was no place, no time, for 
the story which Alice’s servant had 
told being repeated to Hugh Gay- 
nor. He did not know, he did not 
remember to ask, what it was that 
had caused the first alarm and given 
rise to the search. It was not until 
the boats were on their way to 
Green Island, and the policemen 
who had been fetched from Car- 
bury were putting questions to the 
boatmen, that he understood that 
the first alarm had been given by 
Alice’s husband, who had gone to 
the island to seek, but had not 
found, her. 

Where was he then? No one 
knew. The servant had told them 
he had gone away immediately. 

An unavailing effort had been 
made to induce Jane to go to Green 
Island. She had never been on 
the water in her life, and though 
she was very sorry about her mis- 
tress, and much frightened, she was 
not going on the water for anybody, 
especially dead corpses, which, she 
remarked, it wasn’t lucky to bring 
about in boats. 

The new arrivals found the two 
boatmen standing by the rock in 
the Long Hole, having abstained 
from touching the body. Not a 
doubt of the accidental nature of 
the occurrence had yet suggested 
itself to any but Burton and Jack- 
son. But the former asked the 
first of the newly-arrived group if 
they had brought a doctor, and 
upon learning that they had not, 
he said to the policeman : 

‘Then you had better come 

+ alongside here, and look how she’s 
been found; we haven’t touched 
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her ; but this isn’t a case of drown- 
ing, if I knows anything about it, 
which I ought.’ 

The men removed their shoes 
and stockings, turned up their 
trousers, and went into the now 
shallow water. Hugh Gaynor stood 
among the expectant group, wait- 
ing until the dreadful investigation 
should be concluded. 

It was not very long until the 
lifeless form was lifted from the 
rock, and carried to the little sandy 
cove which Alice had loved. They 
laid her down—in the wet clinging 
bathing-dress, with the weeds and 
the sand roughly mixed with her 
long hair—on the coverings which 
had been brought. Much time had 
been consumed in the search and 
the subsequent movements, and 
the sun was going down. Its de- 
clining rays flung a roseate light 
over the strip of coast, over the 
smooth water, over the rough, but 
grieving, silent group, over the still 
form on its lowly bed, over the fi- 
gure of the gray-haired man on his 
knees beside it, gazing horror- 
stricken on the awful face—on the 
face he had seen, changed indeed, 
but beautiful, littke more than a 
year ago—on the face he had so 
often seen, in innocent girlhood, 
with a saintly radiance upon its 
young beauty. 

Could they not close the start- 
ing, fixed, dead eyes? Could they 
not compose the distortion of the 
swollen blue lips, with their dread- 
ful film and froth ? 

Burton touched him respectfully 
on the arm, and said: 

‘It’s better to come away, sir. 
Will you please to go on with my 
mate to the boat ? 

Hugh Gaynor rose, stood for a 
moment while they hid the dread- 
ful face, not roughly, under its co- 
vering, and then went away with 
Jackson. 

The solemn beauty of the even- 
ing, in early summer, had settled 
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upon sea and shore, when they 
carried the mortal remains of Alice 
to the village-inn at Carbury ; and 
the night was far advanced before 
all the horrid formalities attendant 
on the eventhad been gone through. 

When all was done, Hugh Gay- 
nor and Burton went to Burton’s 
cottage, and found little Maggie, 
still faithfully cared for by Mrs. 
Jackson, who steadily adhered— 
despite all rumours and all evi- 
dence—to her theory respecting 
the death of Alice. 

It had been found impossible to 
persuade Maggie to go to bed. She 
still sat in her chair, and still rock- 
ed herself to and fro almost inces- 
santly. It was remarkable that she 
had not asked any questions, that 
when people came in and out, and 
only the one subject was talked of, 
the child had said nothing—had 
not even seemed irritable in her 
grief, had borne her father’s ab- 
sence patiently. But now, when he 
came, and not alone, Maggie grew 
wild with excitement ; and it was 
only when Hugh Gaynor, having 
aided her father to soothe her by 
every means in his power, told her 
she could help them to find out 
what had really happened to the 
dear lady, that she became quiet. 
But then she told her simple story 
plainly enough to confirm Hugh 
Gaynor and her father in their pre- 
vious belief; and when she was 
pressed upon the question of the 
time at which she had heard the 
screams, she answered without 
doubt or hesitation. She had 
heard them after the lady’s hus- 
band took her father’s boat and 
went over to the Green Island, and 
she was quite certain they came 
from the island, because it was 
when she turned away from the 
sound of the bell at Sandham, 
which came from the other side, 
that she heard the screams. She 
was equally clear in her account of 
her dialogue with Jane, who had 
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supposed all the cries she had 
heard to have been uttered by 
Maggie ; and when Hugh Gaynor 
asked her if she thought she could 
repeat all that she had then told 
him to a gentleman who would ask 
her some questions to-morrow, she 
replied that she could. Guided by 
the account of Alice’s life, which 
he had heard from Honorine, Hugh 
Gaynor knew how to direct his 
questions so as to elicit Maggie’s 
conviction of the fear with which 
the presence of her husband had 
long inspired the murdered woman. 

Great horror and grief had seized 
upon the heart of little Maggie. 
Hugh Gaynor wondered at the in- 
tensity of her feelings, but soon 
found, as Alice had early discover- 
ed, that she was no common child. 

The solemn duty which had so 
strangely devolved upon him occu- 
pied Hugh Gaynor from early morn- 
ing, after the night which brought 
sleep to the murderer, but not to 
him, until the assembling of the 
coroner’s inquest. On that scene, 
on the painful interest of little 
Maggie’s examination, it is needless 
to dwell. The proceedings termi- 
nated in a verdict of wilful murder 
against Horace Holmes. 

Hugh Gaynor had something 
more to do before he could devote 
himself to the carrying out of the 
wishes of the woman he had come 
too late to save—wishes which he 
divined, and resolved to fulfil. The 
disfigured remains of her who had 
been so beautiful were hidden away 
from curious eyes for ever,—reve- 
rently covered by his own hand, 
the scarred brow kissed by his 
quivering lips,—and consigned to 
proper keeping, until he should 
have them conveyed to the resting- 
place which had so often seemed 
so lovely and desirable to the sick 
heart of the orphan girl. A few 
days more, and Alice was laid be- 
side her mother in the corner of 
the old churchyard where she had 
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played as a child, where the rays 
of the sun, shining through the 
branches of the old ash-tree, had 
made a golden glory for her head 
in her musing maidenhood ; the 
spot she had seen so often ir her 
dreams, whose picture still hung on 
the wall in the cottage, destined to 
a dreadful notoriety. 
* * ~ * * 

Henry Hurst did not wake until 
the morning was far advanced, and 
then with a sense of weariness and 
illness. It was not fear, it was not 
regret, which his first waking hours 
brought him; it was a revolt of 
his whole being against what had 
happened, a feeling of its being 
impossible, not only that he had 
done this thing, but that it had 
been done at all. Then the vision 
of yesterday resumed its place in 
his fancy, and he was once more 
following the floating form on, and 
on, for ever, over the shoreless 
sea. He must contend against 
this at once, and resolutely. He 
had never been able to think of 
Madeleine, he had never been able 
to occupy himself with a dream of 
successful love, since the moment 
when the vision of her in her tri- 
umphant beauty had come to urge 
him to crime,—the inspiration of 
him who was ‘a murderer from the 
beginning.” Why was this? Was 
his mind turning rebel to his will? 
Were his nerves playing him false? 
He would think of the girl he 
loved, the girl who loved him, 
whom he should win, and with her 
all that would embellish life, and 
not of that silent form floating on 
the shoreless sea. What if it were 
washed-in somewhere, and buried 
unrecognised, and he should know 
it by some vague intimation in the 
account, intelligible to him alone? 
What a relief to him that would 
be! Stop; had he not resolved 
to think of Madeleine? and here 
he was following the floating form 
again. 

VOL, IV. 


When he had dressed and break- 
fasted it was late. He glanced at 
a morning paper. There was no 
mention of the disappearance of a 
lady, and her supposed death by 
drowning at Carbury. They were 
slow people at these out-of-the-way 
places, and the circumstance might 
never be made known beyond the 
precincts of the village, and the 
cottages on the shore. Then he 
took up Mrs. Haviland’s note, read 
it, and laid it down again open 
on the table. 

‘I will go there at once,’ he 
thought. ‘I may as well.” Where 
was the exultation, where was the 
excitement which his success ought 
to have brought him? He was 
going to see Madeleine, and now 
there was no barrier between him 
and her. This exultation, this ex- 
citement would come in time, when 
he should have lived a little longer, 
when the risk of his identification 
in any way with the occurrence at 
Carbury should either have been 
encountered and survived, or have 
ceased to be probable. They would 
come when he should have ceased 
to follow that floating figure in its 
endless voyage over the shoreless 
sea, and to hear the choking sob, 
which mingled its sound with the 
noises in the streets, and the tones 
of every voice which spoke to 
him. 

A few minutes after he left his 
lodgings, two gentlemen called 
there, inquired for him, and ex- 
pressed much disappointment at 
his absence. One of these gentle- 
men the servant had seen before ; 
it was he who had called on Mr. 
Holmes on the preceding Sunday, 
but had not left his name. She 
could not say when Mr. Holmes 
would return. He had left no 
orders of any kind. He had been 
away from home @or three or four 
days, and had come back late last 
night. The gentleman who had 
called previously elicited this in- 
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formation ; his companion, a light- 
haired, florid man, who wore spec- 
tacles, and pulled the lobe of his 
right ear thoughtfully as he listened 
to the dialogue, said nothing, until 
the other was disposed to give up 
the seeing of Mr. Holmes as a bad 
job. Then he said authorita- 
tively : 

‘Just show us into his sitting- 
room, please. I shall leave a note 
for him.’ 

The servant obeyed, and the two 
gentlemen entered the parlour. 

‘Has that anything to do with 
his absence ?’ said the light-haired 
man, taking up the open note from 
the table, and handing it to his 
companion, who read it with a 
changing colour, and an expression 
of the utmost astonishment. 

‘112 Berkeley-square, eh! said 
the light-haired man, pulling the 
lobe of his ear unmercifully. ‘We 
needn’t leave any message for Mr. 
Holmes,’—he touched his com- 
panion on the arm,—‘ if we don’t 
find him we will call again.’ 

The two gentlemen left the house 
immediately, and took the same 
way which Henry Hurst had taken 
a little while before ; but they did 
not enter Mr. Haviland’s house. 
They walked up and down oppo- 
site and waited. 

* * 


% x * “ 


Henry Hurst went to Berkeley- 


square. Mrs. Haviland was at 
home, was in the morning-room, 
would be happy to see him pre- 
sently. Would he remain in the 
drawing-room, while the footman 
should ascertain whether his mis- 
tress could see Mr. Holmes just 
then? The man showed him into 
the drawing-room and left him. 

Mrs. Haviland’s drawing-room 
was a very large and handsome 
apartment, lofty and luxurious, but 
quite a ‘company-room,’ as Horace 
Holmes knew. The mistress of 
the house was never to be found 
there when alone. 
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The barrier between the great 
drawing-room and Mrs. Haviland’s 
boudoir was formed by a door 
which at a touch slid back into 
the wall, and a fantastic screen, a 
gateway of gilt rails with a lining 
of crimson silk. One-half of this 
sliding-door stood open, the aper- 
ture was filled by the screen. After 
he had waited for some time in 
the drawing-room, Horace Holmes 
heard the low murmur of voices in 
the boudoir, and thinking it possi- 
ble the footman might have been 
mistaken, and that Mrs. Haviland 
had left her morning-room, he ap- 
proached the screen, his steps fall- 
ing noiselessly on the rich carpet. 
As he stood there, the barrier of 
crimson and gold between him and 
them, he saw two persons, a man 
and a woman. The woman was 
seated on the sofa, which he was 
accustomed to see occupied by 
Mrs. Haviland, and the man, 
young, handsome, happy, persua- 
sive, was beside her, holding her 
slight form in one arm, and one 
small white hand in his. ‘The 
woman was Madeleine Burdett, 
more beautiful, sweet, and lovely 
than the doomed, accursed wretch 
who looked at her unseen had ever 
seen her, radiant with the softened, 
glorified happiness of a sanctioned, 
proud, and spotless love ; and this 
was what he heard her say : 

‘I don’t think I could be so 
happy if I had ever even imagined 
the possibility of belonging to any- 
one but you. It is nonsense to 
make little of first love.’ 

‘Worse than nonsense,’ her lover 
replied, as his lips rested fondly, 
unforbidden, on her shining brown 
hair ; ‘it is rank blasphemy.’ 

Henry Hurst stepped back slow- 
ly, stealthily, and left the drawing- 
room unheard. There was a long 
velvet - covered bench, supported 
by gilded lion’s-paws, in the corri- 
dor, on which he sat for a few 
moments to breathe deeply, and 
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get over a strange sensation of 
weakness in his limbs, and dim- 
ness of his sight. Then he went 
down the staircase and into the 
hall, where were no gentlemen 
in powder just then, but only Ma- 
deleine’s page. ‘Who is the gen- 
tleman in the boudoir with Miss 
Burdett ? asked Henry Hurst. 

‘Mr. Verner Bingham, sir. He 
has just come back from Russia, 
sir.’ 

‘Say I could not wait to see 
Mrs. Haviland; that I will call 
again ; and Henry Hurst forestalled 
the boy in opening the heavy door, 
and went out like one walking in 
a dream, following the floating 
figure,—so fearfully distinct now, 
with such a fell attraction,—over 
the shoreless sea. 

At the corner of the square an 
empty cab was waiting. As Henry 
Hurst approached it, two persons 
crossed the road, and came up 
close to him. He looked at them 
vacantly, and was passing on, when 
one of them, a gray-haired man, in 
the dress of a clergyman, stretched 
his hand out solemnly, and said: 

* That is the man.’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 
DEMOLITION. 


STEPHEN HAVILAND was out of 
town. A temporary lull in things 
parliamentary enabled him to look 
after affairs at Meriton for a few 
days, and especially to inspect 
certain alterations and additions 
which were being made with par- 
ticular regard to his wife’s comfort 
and enjoyment. 

He disliked travelling much 
more than men who have lived in 
distant countries in their youth 
usually dislike it, but he was sin- 
cerely ready and willing to ‘pair’ 
at the shortest notice, and be off 
to any place within the compass 
of two continents at all events, if 
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the doctors would agree in pre- 
scribing foreign travel for Julia. 
But the doctors did not agree in 
any such judgment; they did not 
seem to agree at all, in fact, or to 
have any decided opinion of any 
kind, except that Mrs. Haviland’s 
malady was of the nerves, and that 
rest was very good for her. 

That her state should puzzle 
the doctors did not altogether 
astonish the somewhat sceptical 
Julia. They were fashionable doc- 
tors, and had begun their attend- 
ance upon her in the cheerful con- 
fidence that she was a fashionable 
woman, with the fashionable turn 
for imagining herself dangerously 
ill; a natural result of too much 
luxury, too little heart, scanty 
brains, highly -cultivated _ selfish- 
ness, and nothing to do. But 
they found out that their patient 
did not answer to that description, 
which was a great nuisance. ‘These 
fashionable doctors, who are ac- 
customed to the handling of skele- 
tons in other than the anatomical 
order, did not omit to inspect the 
premises in search of one. But 
they did not find or come upon 
any trace of the existence of one. 
Mrs. Haviland was the least fanci- 
ful, the most matter-of-fact, of 
women; not a pleasant patient, 
for she was well-informed, so she 
was not to be entertained by 
twaddle ; and cold and proud, so 
she was invulnerable to flattery. 
The fashionable doctors found 
themselves in the uncomfortable 
predicament of having merely to 
attend to their business and 
take themselves away. One re- 
sult of this unsatisfactory state of 
things was, that though they con- 
curred in disliking the patient, 
they grew interested in the case. 

What did surprise Julia was that 
her state puzzled herself. If Julia 
had been an imaginative, impulsive 
person, who had formed lofty 
theories of life, and built air pa- 
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laces of delight and sentiment, she 
would have known how to inter- 
pret her own state; she would 
have called it by the simple name, 
despair. But she had never done 
this, she had not expected more 
from life than she had got out of 
it; and it did not occur to her to 
think that she might possibly suffer 
as much from having erred in her 
standard of value, as if her realisa- 
tion of life had fallen short of her 
actual expectation. So it certainly 
was not despair that ailed her, nor 
was it disgust. She knew there 
was such a possibility as sudden 
revolt against even a prosperous 
life; one of those mysterious ac- 
tions of the human mind which 
makes it find out its bars, however 
flatteringly far off they may be 
placed, and charmingly concealed, 
and dash itself wildly against 
them, in blind, wrathful witness to 
its imprisonment in a strange land. 
But she was not thus in revolt. 
She had brought her life into per- 
fect conformity with her designs ; 
her way was clear, her path 
smooth ; it had long been so; she 
had never walked in it otherwise 
than with. perfect ease and seren- 
ity, and there was nothing to pre- 
vent her continuing to walk in it 
with perfect ease and serenity now 
—nothing except the inexplicable, 
growing impossibility of walking in 
it at all. 

For instance, here was this sha- 
dowy limit of suspicion, scarcely 
more than a passing phantom of 
probability, which had suggested 
itself to her concerning Horace 
Holmes ; she had resolved to act 
upon it, to visit Mr. Eliot Foster, 
and ascertain whether there was 
any foundation for the half-formed 
notion she had conceived. She 
had not forgotten it. On the con- 
trary, she connected it with two 
other purposes —the sending of 
money to her disowned son, and 
the revelation to Horace Holmes 
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of Madeleine’s engagement. She 
remembered all these things dis- 
tinctly, but it was very odd that 
she should feel as if she were look- 
ing at them in some other person’s 
mind ; as if the necessity for seeing 
Mr. Eliot Foster and for seeing 
Horace Holmes had suggested 
itself to that person whom she was 
contemplating a long time ago, and 
was to be acted upon at some in- 
definitely distant period. Surely it 
was odd that the order of time 
should thus dissolve itself to the 
comprehension and experience of 
that person, and her mind hold 
securely only the things of the 
past, and the projects of the future. 
Surely it was odd that she should 
not feel able to go and see Mr. 
Eliot Foster, or to regret her in- 
ability. All around her there was 
a great calm, but she knew that it 
was only around her individually 
— that there was trouble which 
she could not share outside the 
central point of her repose. 

Mrs. Haviland had risen on the 
day which brought Horace Holmes 
to her house in obedience to the 
request she had addressed to him. 
She felt weaker than usual, found 
the process of dressing irksome, 
and felt that there really was not 
much use in getting up at all if 
this kind of thing were to be the 
result. She was still in her dress- 
ing-room when the footman took 
Mr. Holmes’s name up, and waited 
her instructions. Mrs. Haviland 
would see Mr. Holmes presently. 
In the mean time where was he? 
In the drawing-room, was the 
reply, with Miss Burdett and Mr. 
Bingham. ‘That would do; Mrs. 
Haviland would go down pre- 
sently. 

‘In the drawing-room with Ma- 
deleine and Verner? thought 
Julia. ‘That is rather unfortu- 
nate. My story is told in antici- 
pation, my warning is useless. I 
am sure he could not be in their 
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company five minutes without find- 
ing out how it is with them. Well, 
it cannot be helped; for his sake 
I wish I had had the opportunity 
of telling him, for I am certain he 
is in love with her; it would have 
been a more gentle method of un- 
deceiving him. But on the other 
hand it is a relief to me, in a 
certain sense, not to have to do 
it; and now that he is there he 
may as well remain with them for 
a while and:get it well over before 
he sees me.’ 

Mrs, Haviland occupied herself 
leisurely with her morning letters 
for half an hour, when she desired 
that Mr. Holmes should be shown 
into the morning-room. Then 
his departure from the house was 
discovered. Madeleine came to 
her aunt, much surprised, to say 
that she had not seen Mr. Holmes, 
and that he was not to be found. 

‘It’s very odd,’ she said ; ‘ Tho- 
mas says he left him in the draw- 
ing-room, and it appears he spoke 
to one of them in the hall going 
out ; but he has certainly gone.’ 

‘Where were you and Verner?’ 
asked Mrs. Haviland. 

‘We were in the boudoir,’ said 
Madeleine. 

‘It is strange,’ said Mrs. Havi- 
land, ‘and unfortunate to some 
extent. But I fancy we need not 
make ourselves uneasy about Mr. 
Holmes. I think it likely he 
knows how things are now; when 
he comes again we will not allude 
to his having been here to-day. 
And,’ continued Julia seriously, 
‘I advise you to say nothing to 
Verner about what we suspect 
and fear. It must come to an end 
now ; and after all Ae is the only 
sufferer from it.’ 

*O aunt,’ said Madeleine, with 
one of her most becoming blushes, 
‘do you think I would do such a 
thing? I hope we were quite 
mistaken—and if not quite, it will 
not matter much to him—but, of 
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course, I would not mention it on 
any account.’ 

Madeleine was in a state of con- 
tentment too perfect to admit of 
her dwelling on any idea which 
could produce a discord in the 
harmony of her young, prosperous 
life and happy love; but Julia was 
more than ever convinced that she 
had been right. 

Late in the afternoon, when Ma- 
deleine had gone out with Mrs. 
Fanshaw, and Verner Bingham was 
in attendance on the two ladies, 
Mrs. Haviland was surprised by 
the appearance of Mr. Burdett, in 
a state of unmistakable distress of 
mind. 

‘Frank,’ she exclaimed, starting 
up from her sofa, ‘ what’s the mat- 
ter? Madeleine- 

‘There’s nothing wrong with 
Madeleine, said Frank, coming up 
to her and speaking quickly, ‘ and 
no bad news from Stephen ; don’t 
be frightened. Iam a fool to be 
sO upset; it is nothing that con- 
cerns us.’ 

* Tell me what it is at once,’ said 
Julia. 

‘ Gaynor is here in the library,’ 
said Mr. Burdett ; ‘and he is mixed 
up in a terrible business. I never 
saw a man in such a state of mind 
in my life. I did not like to let 
him see you without preparing you 
a little; for it appears you know 
something of this dreadful affair.’ 

Mr. Burdett was not getting on 
with his explanation, and Julia 
was bewildered. She tried to rise ; 
to go to Hugh Gaynor was her 
impulse; but she felt strangely 
weak—the result of any excitement 
of those rebel nerves of hers—and 
her limbs were heavy. 

*Do tell me, Frank,’ she said, 
almost in a whisper. 

‘Yes, yes; I will. It is about 
a girl who went away from Coven- 
try, and whom you and Madeleine 
were interested in. She was lost 
sight of. You know whom I mean?’ 
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‘Yes, Alice Wood.’ 

‘The same,’ said Mr. Burdett, 
who had seated himself beside 
Julia, and had taken her hand. 

‘Well—’ he hesitated very much 
here, ‘Gaynor has found out all 
about the poor girl—and—and the 
story is an awful one, Julia; I 
wish there was no occasion for you 
to hear it—but, unfortunately, you 
must. You are indirectly con- 
cerned in it.’ 

‘I? said Julia. ‘How?—I am 
interested in the girl for Mr. Gay- 
nors sake, but how am I con- 
cerned? Stay, though; I have a 
letter for him ; it came under cover 
to me, and I imagine it is from 
Alice Wood. ‘This is the letter.’ 
She took it from a box on the 
table as she spoke. ‘Has the 
delay about it done harm? It was 
not my fault. I did not know 
where to find Mr. Gaynor.’ 

Frank Burdett took the letter 
from Julia’s hand with a strange 
reluctance ; his face became still 
more troubled. Then he rose. 

‘I cannot tell you about this 
poor girl,’ he said. ‘I will take 
the letter to Gaynor, and bring 
him to you, and he must tell you 
himself.’ 

He went hurriedly out of the 
room, leaving Julia astonished and 
grieved indeed, but still more 
strongly wondering why he should 
be so much agitated, and what 
could cause Hugh Gaynor to hesi- 
tate about seeking her presence at 
once. The fate of Alice Wood 
could not by possibility be of such 
near and trying interest to her as 
to render such precaution neces- 
sary; and to Julia, exaggeration 
or distortion of sentiment was im- 
possible. 

Frank Burdett found Mr. Gay- 
nor in the library, leaning on the 
mantelpiece, his gray head sup- 
ported by his hand, and his face 
worn with trouble and fatigue. 

* Here’s a letter,’ said Mr. Bur- 
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dett ; ‘it has been here for several 
days; no one knew where you 
were, and Julia thinks it may be 
about this dreadful affair. I haven't 
told her,—I really could not. You 
must come upstairs at once.’ 

Hugh Gaynor opened and read 
the letter. 

‘ All might have been saved if I 
had got this—if I had come here 
at once,’ he said. ‘And here is 
another extraordinary complica- 
tion. The poor gml got Mrs. 
Haviland’s address from your 
groom.’ 

* How was that? said Frank. 

* You shall see the letter ; let us 
go upstairs now, and get this 
over.’ 

When the two gentlemen came 
into the hall, a group of servants, 
engaged in earnest and animated 
discussion, dispersed, but each re- 
garded Hugh Gaynor with curious 
and suspicious looks. ‘The house- 
hold police were evidently already 
on the scent; the first rumours of 
the dreadful story, so soon to be 
known everywhere, had begun to 
circulate. 

Julia’s gaze was directed to the 
door by which Hugh Gaynor and 
Mr. Burdett entered. Her face 
was stern and anxious, and it did 
not relax into a smile of welcome, 
or assume any conventional ex- 
pression, as the friend of the past 
approached after so long an ab- 
sence. What her own share in 
the cause of his distress might be 
was yet unknown to her, but that 
distress was of a kind and degree 
which set everything else aside. 
This was one of those moments in 
which time ceases to be counted, 
when ‘it might have been yester- 
eve, or a hundred years ago,’ that 
these two had met last. 

‘Tell me what has happened to 
Alice Wood,’ said Julia, without 
releasing his hand. 

‘Alice Wood is dead,’ replied 
Hugh Gaynor. 
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‘Dead ? exclaimed Julia. ‘ The 
letter—’ 

‘The letter was written by her 
—an appeal to me in the bitterest 
misery a woman could know, 
against the most villanous cruelty 
a man could practise—but it reach- 
ed me too late. By no fault of 
yours, by my own, or, if such 
things can be accidental, by an 
accident. You shall see the letter, 
you have a place in it, and you 
shall hear the story.’ 

Then he told her, with more 
detail than he had related it to 
Frank Burdett, the frightful narra- 
tive of his journey to Carbury, and 
his arrival when the first alarm of 
Alice’s disappearance had _ been 
given, and the search was in pro- 
gress. She sat motionless, not a 
trace of colour in her face, and be- 
fore her memory the girl as she 
had seen her, as she and Hugh 
Gaynor together had looked at 
her, when they had visited ‘the 
Gift’ The picture was there, be- 
fore her, while she listened to the 
story, even as the vision of the 
floating form upon the shoreless 
sea was before Alice’s  mur- 
cerer. 

He told her of the finding of 
the body, and the instant suspicion 
of the murder; he told her of the 
evidence of the crippled child. He 
told her of the confirmation of it 
all, which he carried in his own 
breast, in Honorine’s narrative, 
and then he referred to the letter 
—the message from the dead— 
which supplied such overwhelming 
proof, in its explanation of the 
motive of this surpassingly base 
and cruel crime. She spoke little, 
but listened with painful intent- 
ness, and a thrill pervading all her 
nerves. She said only, from time 
to time, a few words of horror and 
of sympathy; the expression of 
her face becoming more intense, 
and its pallor more absolute. But 
when he had told her the result of 
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the coroner’s inquest, and stopped 
there, she said : 

‘But who is this unparalleled 
villain? Who is the man? You 
have not told me his name.’ 

Mr. Gaynor and Mr. Burdett 
glanced at each other. The latter 
rose, and walked hurriedly to the 
window. 

‘Dear Mrs. Haviland,’ said Hugh 
Gaynor solemnly, ‘ this is the point 
at which I must inflict pain on you ; 
this is the point at which this 
dreadful story touches you. While 
we were wondering and guessing 
at poor Alice’s fate, the solution of 
the mystery was close by. It 
must shock you; I cannot break 
the shock by any preparation. The 
man is known to you, to Madeleine; 
was constantly in your house, was 
here a few hours ago. ‘The man is 
Horace Holmes.’ 

Julia Haviland uttered a cry, 
and put her hands out, as if im- 
ploring Hugh Gaynor to unsay his 
words. He held her hands in his, 
and felt the trembling of her whole 
frame ; but he only repeated the 
words, 

‘Yes, indeed, this is the dread- 
ful truth. I know you had no 
suspicion that he was married ; in- 
deed, that you knew nothing about 
him. ‘That your house and your 
name should be mixed up with so 
dreadful a crime is bad enough ; 
but it is not in that sense, I well 
know, you will feel it most. I 
have learned from Burdett all 
about this man’s acquaintance with 
you, which I discovered only to- 
day.’ 

‘I cannot realise it,’ said Julia ; 
‘it is too horrible.’ 

‘It is indeed horrible,’ said Hugh 
Gaynor ; and then he told her how 
the murderer had been tracked by 
his means, identified, and taken. 
Julia listened shuddering, and there 
was a turmoil in her brain. This 
young man, whom she had wished 
to shield from disappointment, 
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from mortification—who, she be- 
lieved, loved her niece, who had 
been so frequently with them— 
could he be indeed the cruel wretch 
who had done this horrid deed? 
It was so impossible to believe, 
that her mind could not grasp the 
fact. They really knew nothing 
of him, she tried to remember that, 
to feel quite sure of that, but there 
came creeping into her veins a 
sickening, deadly thrill of appre- 
hension, confused and unreason- 
able, with the remembrance of the 
vague possibility which had sug- 
gested itself to her ;—how vividly 
the day she had heard that laugh 
under the window returned to her 
memory ; how well she recollected 
what Mrs. Fanshaw had said ! 

It seemed to Julia as though her 
senses must have left her for a few 
moments, as she became conscious 
that Hugh Gaynor was reading 
from a letter. Slowly she collected 


her faculties, and listened to the 
simple, dreadful story which poor 


Alice had told her old friend. She 
had told it in few and touching 
words. Her love, her trust, her 
childlike obedience, her marriage 
in London, her life in Paris, her 
misery at losing the chance of 
speaking to Mr. Gaynor when they 
met there, her life in the cottage 
at Carbury, the almost complete 
separation between her and her 
husband, her growing wretched- 
ness, her resolution to apply to 
Mr. Gaynor, and the failure of her 
attempt to communicate with him. 
She had told him of the faint hope 
she had had in Honorine’s project, 
but how it had faded away with 
time. Then, approaching the later 
days, she had told him of her hus- 
band’s letter, of the proposal which 
it contained, and her revolt against 
it. The desperation of her position 
had given her help. 

‘ZI remembered, Alice wrote, 
‘that you told me the lady I had 
seen at “the Gift,” was kind enough 
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to be interested in me, and I thought 
if 1 could send a letter for you to 
her, you might receive it. I have 
Jound out her address ; a servant of 
Miss Burdett’s gave it to the person 
who asked it for me. Miss Burdett 
is not very far from me while I am 
writing this. O, that I might dare 
to g0 to her, and tell her my grief ! 
But my sad story is not fit for the 
ears of such as she, who does not 
know that such things can be. Some 
day, perhaps, you will tell her about 
me, and that I remember her so well, 
and that it has been something like 
consolation to me to-night in my 
gricf, and company in my solitude, 
to think that she is near. J can see 
the lights in the Red House behind 
the wood, 

She asked Mr. Gaynor’s advice, 
and prayed for his help. She did 
not believe that he would counsel 
her to conceal her marriage, or 
any way consent to an arrangement 
which might enable her husband 
to deceive another woman and 
make her miserable, or enable a 
wicked, heartless woman—either 
might be in the case—to triumph 
over her. But he would perhaps 
advise her to consent to a total 
separation, and help her to some 
means of providing for herself. If 
the ladies, his friends, who were 
kind enough to remember her, 
would permit her to make refer- 
ence to them, in case of his ad- 
vising her as she thought he would, 
she might be able to prevent her- 
self from being a burden to her 
husband, which was the best hope 
left for her in life now. She had 
not answered her husband’s letter, 
and she had no doubt he would 
soon come to Carbury. She would 
tell him what she had done in 
asking Mr. Gaynor’s advice, to 
render his project of concealing 
their marriage vain, and she would 
brave the result, in the hope that 
advice and help would reach her. 

Alice thanked him for all his 
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former kindness to her, for the 
sympathy he had evinced at their 
last meeting; told him, in a few 
words which had pierced his al- 
ready bleeding heart, that he was 
the only human creature to whom 
she dared give the title of friend, 
and concluded thus : 


‘I think, I believe you will come 
to my aid, and yet there ts something 
within me which contradicts this be- 
lief, which tells me there is no hope 
or help for me in this world; and 
when I listen to this warning votce, 
it only remains to me to remember, 
with a grateful heart, that it was 
you who first taught me practically 
that there is another and a better, 
only to be reached through suffering. 
I have thought much of that better 
land of late, since I have been very 
unhappy; you have often told me 
our hard hearts needed such a call 
to lead them Zionwards; and I 
know, if I never see you more in 
this mortal life, there will be a 
meeting for us in the only abiding 
city, where we shall understand all 
the meaning of our fate here. My 
mother spoke of you a little while 
before she died. TI think it is the re- 
membrance of that which has given 
me the tourage to write this letter? 


Julia listened, and the turmoil 
in her brain grew wilder. When 
Hugh Gaynor had finished the 
reading of the letter, whose con- 
cluding lines he had only been 
able to whisper in a broken voice, 
she was so awfully pale, and there 
was such a fixed look of terror in 
her eyes, that Mr. Burdett came 
towards her, quite alarmed, and 
begged her to be quiet, not to agi- 
tate herself thus. 

‘O Frank,’ she said, in a tone 
of low, concentrated anguish, ‘ it 
was Madeleine he loved; it was 
with an insensate hope of winning 
Madeleine he did this !’ 

‘Good God! exclaimed Mr. 
Burdett, ‘what do you mean? 
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How is Madeleine mixed up in so 
horrible a matter ?” 

‘Not by her fault, not by her 
fault,’ said Julia faintly; ‘but I 
know, if the unhappy girl was 
right—and her fate proves it—it 
was Madeleine who innocently 
brought it upon her. I saw his 
growing love for her; this day I 
intended to tell him how vain it 
was ; and now, now it is too late 
for anyone to be rescued — his 
wife, or Madeleine, or him.’ 

‘Madeleine must never know 
this,’ said Mr. Burdett, with very 
unusual decision; ‘it would do 
her great harm. As much as can 
be hidden of this dreadful story 
must be kept from her.’ 

‘ Certainly,’ said Hugh Gaynor, 
who seemed with difficulty to re- 
cover from the fresh shock which 
Julia’s communication had caused 
him. ‘All that can be must be 
concealed. From you,’ he said, 
again taking Mrs. Haviland’s hand, 
‘I would have hidden all this if I 
could. But the circumstances of 
the case rendered it indispensable 
that you should know what had 
happened, and it was better you 
should know it from me.’ 

‘Yes, yes, much better,’ said 
Julia, as she withdrew her hands 
from his, and lay back, in utter 
exhaustion, on her sofa. 

Hugh Gaynor had not heard of 
the state of Mrs. Haviland’s health. 
His own long absence, and the in- 
frequency of the communication 
between himself and his friends in 
London, had caused this ignor- 
ance. It was in the course of his 
hurried and agitated conversation 
with Mr. Burdett, in the first in- 
stance, that he had learned any- 
thing which led him to fear that 
she might not receive the commu- 
nication he had to make to her 
with her accustomed sang -/froid. 
When he came into her presence 
he was too full of the overwhelm- 
ing excitement of the incidents of 
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the last two days to remark her 
appearance particularly. But it 
had attracted his attention by de- 
grees, as their interview continued, 
and now Hugh Gaynor was able 
to realise how much this beauti- 
ful, prosperous woman, the envied 
of the envious, the admired and 
quoted of the simply observant 
and good-natured, was changed 
since he had seen her last. As 
he saw her now, lying back in an 
attitude of utter weariness, her 
closed eyes seeming larger than 
usual under the thin, transparent 
lids, her fine, clear-cut features 
with a certain wanness upon them, 
he wished more than ever he had 
not had to tell her this dreadful 
story. 

‘But what could I do? he 
thought ; ‘she must know it. She 
will probably have to be examined 
at the trial. The concealment of 
his marriage will establish the mo- 
tive. I could not have done other- 
wise.’ 

Mr. Burdett, who had returned 
to the window, now announced 
the arrival of Madeleine, and of 
Verner Bingham. The carriage 
containing Mrs. Fanshaw drove 
away. 

‘I will go, said Mr. Burdett, 
‘and prevent Madeleine coming 
in here.’ 

Hugh Gaynor nodded assent. 
As soon as Mr. Burdett had left 
the room, Julia opened her eyes, 
and slowly raised herself into a 
sitting posture. She was trembling, 
but she spoke steadily. 

‘Hugh,’ she said, calling him 
by his name for the first time for 
twenty years, ‘who is this young 
man ? 

‘I don’t know,’ he replied, 
amazed at her tone, and at her 
searching, intense look; ‘1 can- 
not tell. But there is a person 
who knows. Haviland wished me 
not to mention Mr. Eliot Foster 
to you, because some unpleasant 
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family affairs were connected in 
your mind with him. But this 
dreadful matter overrides such con- 
siderations. Eliot Foster knows 
who Henry Hurst is,—for Horace 
Holmes is only a pretended name, 
—he acted as his guardian, but 
always refused to tell him more 
than that he had been committed 
to his care, and that he should 
never know his origin. Foster 
will have to tell all he knows, now, 
I suppose. There is no doubt all 
that was bad in the wretched man’s 
nature was encouraged by this seve- 
rity of destiny— 

Something awful—something in- 
describable in her face, made Hugh 
Gaynor start up and catch her in 
his arms. She threw her hands 
out in a weak, wandering way, and 
said : 

‘Stephen! Stephen ! 

‘He is not here,’ cried Hugh 
Gaynor, in the utmost distress. 
‘What is it, Julia? what have I 
said ?” 

Julia Haviland answered him, 
with her eyes turned towards his, 
a fearful foreshadowing of distor- 
tion upon her face, in a hoarse, 
thick, unearthly voice : 

‘Henry Hurst is my son ? 

* * ~ * * 

When the fashionable physicians, 
assembled by Mr. Burdett’s hasty 
orders, made their report on Mrs. 
Haviland’s condition, there was 
perfect unanimity among them. 
The case was one of paralysis— 
long threatening—accelerated by 
the excitement, no doubt, of this 
very shocking affair. Mrs. Havi- 
land was not in a state to bear any 
shock, and her extreme sensitive- 
ness was much to be regretted. 
The fashionable physicians could 
boast of more than one patient 
endowed with nerves of exquisite 
sensitiveness, and feelings of the 
keenest order, who could have sup- 
ported the discovery that one of 
their intimate friends was a crimi- 
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nal of the most detestable stamp 
with equanimity,—some, indeed, 
who would have been strong- 
minded enough to have rather 
liked the notoriety of the thing, 
especially as the intimacy must 
always have implied condescen- 
sion on their part; but Mrs. Havi- 
land had not that desirable strength. 
Besides, her powers had been gra- 
dually undermined,—they had felt 
unwilling to alarm and distress Mr. 
Haviland, but this attack had really 
been coming on for a long time. 

They made amends for the re- 
markable obscurity of their former 
opinions by the unmistakable clear- 
ness and decision of their present 
conclusions. This was a case of 
paralysis, quite hopeless and be- 
yond cure. The duration of life 
was uncertain ; they were disposed 
to think it would be brief. But, 
whether she lived a long or a short 
time, Julia Haviland would never 
speak again. Hugh Gaynor had 
heard the last articulate sounds 
she was destined to utter. 

After some days they had the 
misery of perceiving that her me- 
mory was restored, that she was 
conscious; and then began, for 
her husband and for Hugh Gay- 
nor, an agonising trial. What were 
they, they who alone, with one ex- 
ception (but they never brought 
Mr. Eliot Foster to her), knew what 
she desired to know, to tell her? 
What were they to conceal? Like 
an unquiet spirit, full of remorse 
and sorrow, which he expressed 
freely to Hugh Gaynor—all the 
pride Julia had so feared to wound 
tumbled down before the rushing 
mighty wind of this awful disaster 
—Stephen Haviland haunted the 
room in which his wife lay dumb 
and motionless, save that she could 
stir the right hand faintly, with her 
face, once so beautiful, distorted 
into something more terrible than 
death, because more discordant. 
Vainly would he strive to read in 


the rigid features, no longer ruled 
by the dominant mind, once so 
lofty in its sovereignty over the 
fair body, the yearning of the con- 
scious, prisoned spirit within. She 
saw him—-she heard him ;—surely 
there would come some change 
over the stony eyes, some sound, 
though only a moan, from the 
drawn, crooked lips? But there 
came no change and no sound. 
Did she, as he came and went, for 
ever miserably solicitous and re- 
morseful, know that he loved her 
better than she had ever believed ; 
that she had been too cynically, 
coldly severe upon his faults ; that 
time and an honest, faithful love 
had softened them down, had 
effaced many of them? Who can 
tell? It never was granted to this 
stricken woman to give one sign, 
to draw nearer to any human heart. 
The tremendous solitude of the 
living soul in the motionless body, 
was never modified until its final 
release, which was yet far off. 

By degrees something like fear 
of her, lying there so still and 
dumb, stole over Stephen Havi- 
land. He would not have felt that 
fear if she had been really dead, 
and he could have bidden her 
farewell in a final hour of solemn 
grief. But she was terrible to him 
in this death in life. Everything 
was terrible at present to this 
hitherto prosperous man, to whom 
trouble, either moral or material, 
was so unfamiliar ;—-his wife’s hope- 
less malady, the dreadful secret 
which might at any moment be- 
come known, the intense grief of 
Madeleine, the curiosity, excite- 
ment, suspicion of the household, 
the comments of the world. Around 
the great central sorrow which oc- 
cupied him, these minor troubles 
clustered, and each had its place 
and time of power for his dis- 
traction and misery. 

All the former experiences of 
Hugh Gaynor’s life, which had 
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brought him into active contact 
with sin and suffering under in- 
numerable aspects, had been weak 
and colourless in comparison with 
this one. His duty had never be- 
fore carried him on so painful a 
pilgrimage as that which he made 
daily, from the prison where the 
man whom he had known in his 
boyhood, whose conscience he had 
striven to enlighten, whose mind 
he had tried to form, awaited his 
trial for the murder of the woman 
over whose beautiful youth he had 
watched, to the dwelling of that 
man’s mother,—the woman who 
had renounced the closest of all 
ties, the holiest of all duties, for 
the deceitful gift of riches and the 
paltry bribe of a prosperous place 
in the world ;—the woman on 
whom heavy retribution had come, 
from whom the world was falling 
away now, to whom everything it 
had to offer was utterly valueless ; 
who was also the only woman he 
had ever loved. ‘That time was 
past, ‘dead for ever,’ but not 
quite forgotten, and the ghost of 
it rose sometimes, and trod beside 
Hugh Gaynor the way between the 
two prison-houses — that one of 
stone in which the son was held, 
and that one of flesh in which, 
motionless and dumb, the mother 
lay. i 

The worst part of it all to him 
was the absolute impossibility of 
getting at what the wretched wo- 
man thought, of finding out in 
what way it would be possible to 
administer relief to her. Some- 
times he hoped she had not the 
power of suffering, that she did 
not remember: again, he was dis- 
tracted by the effort to divine the 
nature and direction of her suffer- 
ing. How many and how various 
might not both be! 

Was there a late, too late revi- 
val of the maternal love which she 
had belied and betrayed, to in- 
tensify into unbearable agony the 


knowledge of the unsurpassable 
crime her son had committed— 
its incomparable cowardice and 
shame? Was there terrible re- 
morse, the clear-sightedness of con- 
science, showing her what she had 
done, suggesting that the blood 
of her only child was upon her 
head, and also that innocent blood 
which he had spilled? Was there 
the ghastly, horrible vision of the 
righteous award, the inevitable 
punishment? Did this woman, 
lying dumb and motionless upon 
her bed, but conscious, see the hang- 
man and the rope, feel the violent 
death in the prime of his strength 
and health, anticipate the execra- 
tion of the crowd, the mortal agony, 
the invincible dread, the everlast- 
ing infamy, for the yet living, feel- 
ing, suffering human creature who 
had taken his earthly vesture from 
her flesh and blood, been born of 
her travail, nourished at her breast, 
who had touched her with baby 
fingers, and named her with the 
first accents of his baby speech? 
All these questions were for ever 
present with Hugh Gaynor; but 
he could not answer them, and no 
answer could come to him from 
without. 

Stephen Haviland, Hugh Gay- 
nor, and Mr. Burdett took fre- 
quent counsel together respecting 
what should be communicated to 
Julia and what should be withheld 
from her. At first it had been con- 
sidered feasible to conceal all, ex- 
cept the dreadful truth which she 
already knew. They could not tell 
how far her consciousness was 
attended by memory; but Hugh 
Gaynor, watching her not more 
closely and attentively, but with 
more knowledge of what had oc- 
curred, than the others, read in 
the distorted face, felt in the feeble, 
wandering efforts of the restless 
right hand, a consuming terrible 
anxiety which he felt must be re- 
sponded to. So, after much thought, 
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he decided that he would act on the 
presumption cf her understanding 
him, and tell her all. Suffering she 
must bear, and he must inflict, how 
much, or how much modified, God 
only, the sole Being who could see 
beneath the veil which wrapped 
her, could tell. 

So, day after day, he came and 
sat beside her in the hushed room, 
vacated by the watchers when he 
came, and told her of her son 
gently, tenderly, fully realising the 
awful singularity of the case ; but, 
true to his duty to his Master, he 
laboured for the cure of that soul 
which could give him no token 
that it knew its sickness. 

By degrees he had come to un- 
derstand the story of Julia’s life, 
to realise its temptations, and to 
regard her with pity far exceeding 
the condemnation with which her 
conduct inspired him. He would 
look at the motionless figure, at 
the face which gave forth no in- 
terpretation of the working of the 
spirit, and strive to follow what 
he presumed that working to be— 
the life of her disowned child, the 
life of the girl who had loved him, 
who was destined to bring punish- 
ment upon the son and the mother 
—the extraordinary unsuspected 
connection between all the per- 
sons involved in this sad story. 
Remembering that it was Made- 
leine’s innocent hand which had 
given the seemingly splendid and 
solid edifice Julia’s falsehood had 
built up, the touch which had com- 
menced its demolition, and that 
Madeleine had filled a_ child’s 
place in that childless home, he 
stood amazed at the fitness, the 
severity, the dexterity of this great 
retribution. How much, or how 
little, did Julia comprehend of all 
this? He never knew; but he 
always believed she understood it 
all. When Madeleine came to her, 
her sweet face full of sorrow and 
of awe—for in all this misery there 
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was much which she did not com- 
prehend, which the watchful love 
surrounding her concealed from 
her—she would move her hand, 
and let it rest in the girl’s gentle 
clasp. 

They who most abhorred his 
crime made great efforts to save 
the life of the criminal, and of 
those efforts Hugh Gaynor ren- 
dered to Mrs. Haviland an exact 
account, speaking solemnly, and 
his voice sounding strangely to 
himself, as though he spoke to the 
dead. 

They suffered extremely from 
their absolute ignorance of her 
wishes. Should the secret of his 
parentage be at length disclosed 
to Henry Hurst? ‘There proved 
to be no need for its becoming 
known to the world, and that, too, 
Hugh Gaynor, thinking her mind 
might be capable of understanding 
its bearing on the interests of her 
husband and of Madeleine, told 
her. But she could give no sign ; 
there was no instruction to be 
taken from the feeble, fluttering 
touch of the fingers. He resolved, 
then, to act in this respect solely 
with regard to what should be best 
for the wretched prisoner himself. 

The time passed over Hugh 
Gaynors head during this most 
awful period of his life as it passes 
in a feverish dream, full of despe- 
rate, hasting, ineffective effort, and 
of the agony of apprehension. 
Should he ever again experience 
the sense of resting? Should he 
ever be able to contemplate the 
events of the present in a future 
less terrible and oppressive ? ‘There 
was no time for grief, no time for 
hope, no time even to weigh and 
measure the horror of the circum- 
stances ; he seemed only to catch 
transient glimpses of it, like the 
broken reflection of a passing 
crowd in a mirror. The large 
share which had fallen to him in 
this drama of sin and retribution 
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overpowered him, and placed a 
tremendous obstacle in his way 
with regard to his dealings with 
Henry Hurst, to whom he was 
naturally an object of hatred. But 
Hugh Gaynor determined to sur- 
mount this difficulty, and he suc- 
ceeded, with infinite pains and 
suffering to himself. 

The result was that Henry Hurst 
learned all, that his visions of high 
birth and rightful fortune were as 
ruthlessly dispersed as the Alnas- 
char’s dream which had driven 
him to his ruin. When all was 
told, Hugh Gaynor perceived, 
making itself evident above the 
exceptional emotions of such a 
time, the settled weariness and 
disgust of life which had rendered 
all her dearly-purchased prosperity 
well-nigh valueless of late to Julia, 
evincing themselves in Julia’s son. 
It was rather this weariness, this 
disgust, which induced him to lis- 
ten to the persuasive teaching of 
Hugh Gaynor, than either the 
stings of remorse or the fear of 
punishment. Those came later, 
and when they came were terrible 
—the most terrible workings of a 
guilty human soul that the way- 
worn clergyman had ever wit- 
nessed. But with that later clos- 
ing epoch of the murderer’s life 
this narrative has not the courage 
or the presumption to deal. Mas- 
ter hands have dealt with such 
themes, and have felt that they 
touched them insufficiently; and 
human speech, with all its wide 
and grand resources, has no power 
to sound the depth or to compass 
the width of such unutterable 
agony. 

At length, when every effort to 
avert the just award of his guilt 
had failed, and they all knew that 
Henry Hurst must die, Hugh Gay- 
nor brought a message from him to 
his mother; a message of forgive- 
ness, and an assurance that while 
unknown to him, he had loved 
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her ; a message of repentance too, 
and acknowledgment of the jus- 
tice of his doom. 

‘ Must she know it?’ said Ste- 
phen Haviland, a changed man 
now, who watched the coming and 
going of the clergyman with wist- 
ful, submissive looks, and was 
more than ever wretched and de- 
spondent when that ‘good gray 
head’ was not beneath his roof. 
‘It might be dangerous to tell 
her. She may have hope ; we can- 
not say.’ 

‘It is best to tell her the truth,’ 
said Hugh Gaynor; ‘she must 
know it at some time; and if she 
were ever so little better it would 
be more dangerous to tell her than 
now.’ 

Stephen Haviland heard him 
very submissively, and went, with- 
out urging any further objection, 
to Julia’s room to prepare her, as 
they were in the habit of calling 
the announcement which never 
elicited a sign of recognition, for 
Hugh Gaynor’s visit. 

The time was in the fulness of 
the warmth and beauty of the 
summer, and Julia’s room was a 
picture of fresh luxurious ornament 
and the tenderest prevision and 
care. The entire immobility and 
changelessness of her condition, 
the absence of any of the para- 
phernalia of ordinary active illness, 
the hush which few ever dared to 
break, rendered her room unlike 
any other in which mortal disease 
reigns. A stranger on entering it 
would rather have supposed it to 
be a chamber converted by the 
sacredness of death into a sanc- 
tuary and a shrine. 

Madeleine —who, though un- 
conscious, as she always remained, 
of the extent of the calamity which 
had occurred, was overwhelmed by 
the horror and grief of what she 
did know—was kneeling beside 
the bed, her bright head resting on 
the pillow and her tear-dimmed 
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eyes eagerly scanning the dread- 
fully-altered face within a few 
inches of herown. As her uncle 
approached, she raised her head 
and signed to him to draw near. 
He did so noiselessly, and he too 
bent over the motionless figure. 

‘Uncle,’ said Madeleine, in the 
lowest possible whisper, close to 
his ear, ‘I think there is a change 
in her. I think she looked at me 
a few minutes ago, and her face is 
not so crooked.’ 

He bent over the bed, and saw 
the change which Madeleine had 
remarked; saw another change, 
and desired Madeleine to go down 
and send Hugh Gaynor to him, 
and not to return just yet. Dur- 
ing the short time he was alone, 


Stephen remained bending over 
the motionless form—even the 
restless right hand was still now— 
gazing steadfastly on the changed 
face. His own was as white, but 
not so peaceful. When Hugh 
entered the room Stephen did not 
speak, he merely beckoned to him, 
and Hugh drew near. Then he 
too looked, and raised himself up 
quickly, saying : 

‘We need not fear anything 
there is to tell now. She is gone to 
the clearing-up of all mysteries.’ 

He knelt down by the side of 
the dead woman he had loved, 
and prayed aloud : 

‘Enter not into judgment with 
Thy servant, O Lord; for in Thy 
sight shall none be justified.’ 


MARIGOLD. 


‘ Marigold: qd. aurum Mariz, et colore floris luteo.’ 


Dictionary. 


Richardson's 


‘Marigold: calendula, from calende, there being flowers almost any month 


in the year.’ 


Paxton’s Botanical Dictionary. 


Ay, in sweet sport I named her Marigold : 
For golden haze of the Calendula 
Always upon that antique garden lay ; 


And the great bulk of her bright hair was rolled 
Back from her deerlike head in curious twine 
Of gorgeous burnisht gold, splendidly serpentine. 
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And all her fresh flusht face was smitten through 
With fervent colour, such as sunlight burns 
Into delicious depths of blossom-urns ; 

But then her eyes were of strange sapphire-blue, 
Or that which men have seen in early skies 

Ere Phosphor in the abyss of perfect purple dies. 
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III. 


When Summer brooded on her garden-plot, 
How lazily the brooklet’s wave slipped by ! 
The cooing doves made sleepy melody, 
The bees grew drowsy in their melilot, 
The burnt-out odour of magnolia bloom 
Came stealing through the arcades to love’s own darkened room. 


IV. 
3ut far away in Megalopolis 
There was grave work to do, and after grave 
Work the excited brain in lymph to lave— 
Which very strong for good and evil is— 


Lymph of full pleasure (woman, wit, and wine), 
Which tempts the demigod to deem himself divine. 


v. 
You know, Czcilius, all the dreariness 
Of prolix fools’ political debate— 
All the fierce fret and fever, heat and hate, 
Which upon sensitive brains bring strenuous stress 


Of torture ; all the wicked, wild reaction, 
Demoniac disgust, and deep dissatisfaction. 


VI. 
I drained the tankard to the very dregs, 
Leaving no sign of supernaculum, 
Then gazing on myself, with shame grew dumb, 
As the epicure who loses his plovers’ eggs 
If he should see a lapwing. Men continue 
To spend their strongest years in waste of soul and sinew. 


VII. 


There came a dream to me. ”Twas Marigold! 

O, the blue loving eyes and golden coil 

Of silk-soft hair! Amid the town’s turmoil 
Vivid the vision of that garden old 

Where bloomed the flower of love ; for all men know 
Only the flower of love can through all calends blow. 


VIII. 


Still may the soft susurrus of the bee 
Linger, and still the cushat’s musical coo ; 
But will those eyes of strange celestial blue 
Look love and peace and pardon upon me ? 
Home I return ; soon is the story told— 
Waiting behind the garden-gate stands Marigold. 
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